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An Open Letter to Our Membership 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


Most individuals associated with jun- 
ior colleges are exceedingly conscious 
of the problems of the junior college as 
these problems relate to education as a 
whole. Most of us enjoy our position as 
pioneers in a relatively new field. Be- 
cause we are still experimenting with 
new techniques, new subject matter, and 
the proper perparation for new voca- 
tions, we have not given as much time 
and thought as we might to our own 
organization. 

By organization I do not mean stand- 
ardization. The great contribution of 
the junior college is that it is still free 
to discover new and better ways to do 
its work. By organization I mean simply 
an enthusiastic joining together of kin- 
dred spirits united in a common pur- 
pose for the solution of common 
problems. 

Because I believe great advantages 
would accrue to junior colleges indi- 
vidually and collectively if we had a 
stronger organization, I have set up cer- 
tain objectives which I hope we can ac- 
complish by the time of our next annual 
meeting in Columbia, Missouri. These 
objectives are: 

1. Increase the active membership 
list of the American Association to 
over 350 junior colleges. 

2. Increase the associate membership 
list of the American Association 
to over 50 junior colleges. 
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3. Strengthen the regional organiza- 
tions. 

4. Increase the subscription list of 
the Junior College Journal. 

5. Arrange for national studies in the 
junior college field. 

6. Acquaint the general public 
through a variety of informational 
mediums with the work of the 
junior college. 

This program is simple and possible 
of accomplishment. Carrying it out will 
greatly strengthen our national organi- 
zation and acquaint the lay public with 
our aims and purposes. It is a program 
in which all the members can enthusi- 
astically join. 

Since our last annual meeting, we 
have made some progress with these 
objectives which I wish to report to you. 
All the regional organizations have been 
asked to appoint one member to a na- 
tional committee on public relations. 
There are still some regional organiza- 
tions to be heard from, but I am ex- 
pecting that we can announce the per- 
sonnel of this committee in the early 
fall. 

Dr. Eells and I have appointed a 
Policy Committee to suggest national 
studies in the junior college field which 
will be most valuable to the membership. 
This committee includes representatives 
of the six regional junior college associ- 
ations. It will have a meeting during 
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the first week in September, the expenses 
of the meeting to be subsidized by a 
recent grant from the General Education 
Board. 

Many of the regional organizations 
have been met with by our executive 
secretary during the past spring and 
they seem anxious to strengthen their 
own organizations and thus strengthen 
the Association. More may easily be ac- 
complished in this direction. 


During the course of the fall we ex- 
pect to have an organization in each 
state to solicit actively for memberships 
in the Association. I hope every present 
member will see the need for increasing 
our membership and will join heartily in 
our campaign for members. New mem- 
bers will not only help our organization 
internally, but will be of great assistance 
in national programs for the benefit of 
the junior college. Dr. Eells is also 
building up a sustaining membership 
list. 

Recently Dr. Eells has prepared a de- 
scriptive folder about the Junior College 
Journal. Our national magazine should 
be subscribed for by every junior college 
instructor and administrator as well as 
by all college libraries and educators 
who have an interest in the junior college 
movement. I hope every member of the 
Association will do all he can to promote 
the use of the Journal. Our new rates 
for group subscriptions make the cost 
very low for member institutions in 
which faculty members wish to subscribe 
as a group. 

May I also solicit your active interest 
in the celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Association in Columbia, 
Missouri, next winter. The celebration 
of the anniversary will take place at our 
annual meeting. Columbia is located 
strategically to the National Education 
Association meeting at St. Louis which 
will be held in advance of our meeting. 


Some of our finest junior colleges are 
located in Missouri, so there should be 
much to see of local interest. At the 
meeting itself we plan to present the most 
stimulating program possible. Any sug- 
gestions you may have for our program 
will be gratefully received. 

Lastly, our Association, like all associ- 
ations, thrives in direct ratio to the en- 
thusiasm and cooperativeness of its 
membership. Since I have known any- 
thing about it, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges has been blessed by 
the heartiest support of its membership. 
Because of this fine support in the past, 
we may have every confidence in our 
future. 

Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 
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REGENTS INQUIRY 


Wisely, in our judgment, the Com- 
mission recommends the rigorous limi- 
tation of the incorporation of additional 
general arts colleges and universities be- 
cause the state is now adequately sup- 
plied. Not so clearly valid is the recom- 
mendation that no state funds should be 
appropriated for the establishment of 
any state-wide system of “junior col- 
leges.”—W. W. Charters in Journal of 
Higher Education in editorial comment 
on New York State Regents’ Inquiry. 
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Several factors are now operating to 
make imminent a rapid development of 
junior colleges. Among these may be 
noted the economic and technological 
factors that are delaying the entrance of 
youth into productive work and the 
growing realization of the need and im- 
general education that will give youth a 
portance of developing a program of 
better understanding of the world in 
which they live.—Editorial in School 
Executive. 
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The Junior College Guidance Program 


CARL E. SEASHORE* 


| hes the development of a guidance 
program, the junior college has a 
better opportunity and a larger responsi- 
bility than either the high school or the 
standard four-year college or university. 
The idea is central to the junior college 
movement and effective techniques are 
fast developing. 

We are facing a revision of this tech- 
nique in the interest of a student-centered 
program. As one of the first sponsors 
of qualifying examinations and freshman 
week, I have watched these splendid de- 
velopments with a critical interest and 
have come to the conclusion that while 
they have proved extraordinarily valua- 
ble, they were developed from the point 
of view of self-protection of the institu- 
tion and are conducted largely in the 
spirit of regimentation. The student 
submits to them, and the findings are 
often withheld from him. I now realize 
the necessity of changing from the point 
of view of administering examinations 
in the interests of the faculty to the point 
of view of making a student project of 
the orientation, in which the student is 
given the best facilities to analyze him- 
self for the purposes in hand. 

I would treat the student as a guest of 
the junior college for the first two weeks 
before he is registered. This can per- 
haps be best accomplished by extending 
the present “Freshman week” to two 
solid weeks for the orientation of in- 
coming students. During those two 
weeks I would give him all available 
facilities for self-analysis, self-rating, and 
self-cuidance on the basis of best avail- 





*Dean Emeritus, Graduate School, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


able procedures. The whole procedure 
would fall into three parts: (1) case 
history; (2) two weeks of analysis; and 
(3) guided registration. 

For the first stage, the student should 
be required to bring his case history in 
the form of the best available type of 
reporting. To supplement this I would 
require him to write a personal letter to 
the admissions officer of the junior col- 
lege stating informally but in some detail 
what preparation he has, what he wishes 
to prepare for and why, and various 
alternative plans that he may have for 
his education. A good deal of emphasis 
might be laid upon this informal letter 
as evidence of how he thinks and writes. 

For the experimental period I would 
suggest the following plan: For each 
day let the student take one basic qualify- 
ing test. To illustrate the procedure for 
the first day, let us assume that the 
subject is vocabulary, which is a very 
important index to natural resources and 
promise of achievement in student life. 
It is also interesting; sometimes thrill- 
ing, and sometimes shocking. During 
the first hour, give, for example, the 
best available vocabulary test, timed 
exactly to one hour. This may be given 
in a large room to large classes and all 
entering students should take it. Dur- 
ing the second hour, let the conductor 
read or give out the key and require 
each student to check his own paper. 
This done, ask the students to exchange 
papers and recheck selected sections to 
obtain an index of reliability of the 
checker. Then let each student take 
back his own paper and perform the 
prescribed computations leading up to 
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appropriate summaries. Next let the in- 
structor read or give out the norms in 
percentile rank and require each student 
to record this norm on the record sheet 
and make it the first entry in a profile 
blank which the student has been di- 
rected to carry with him throughout the 
week. Thus the original record goes 
back to the office, but the student has 
the significant returns for the day in 
terms of the record on his personality 
chart. This session may then close with 
a highly selected list of references which 
the student will find in the reading room 
and may follow up at his convenience. 


Early in the afternoon have the most 
competent expert on the subject under 
discussion give a practical interpretation 
of the significance of this item in order 
that the student may realize impressively 
exactly what it means and what it does 
not mean for his future as a student. Let 
this be followed by small informal dis- 
cussion groups. Then the latter part of 
the afternoon may be devoted to outdoor 
sports and other outdoor activities, and 
the evening to pleasant entertainment and 
social relations, student controlled. 


Thus at the end of the first day, the 
student will have found a method of 
studying himself in his own interests, 
will have learned the significance of 
vocabulary, and will have had incisive 
training in how to work in college. 


It is good economy to have a small 
record sheet printed for each test. This 
facilitates handling and filing and serves 
to save in cost because the regular test 
blank can be used over and over again. 
What tests shall be given depends upon 
the character of the institution and the 
student intake. In general. certain sub- 
jects should be required of all students, 
such as vocabulary, intelligence, voca- 
tional interest, reading ability, and per- 
sonality. Such general tests might 
occupy the first week. 


In the second week, offer specific qual- 
ifying examinations such as, English, 
general science and social information; 
and more specific tests such as, measures 
of musical talent, art talent and dramatic 
talent, mechanical ability, mathematical 
ability, and tests for whatever other 
fields are open. These may stress both 
aptitude and achievement. It is in this 
second week that the student begins to 
specialize. By the end of that week he 
will have a dozen entries on his personal- 
ity profile, will understand what each 
one means theoretically and for himself 
personally, will have had training in the 
best available methods of scientific anal- 
ysis, and will begin to feel at home with 
himself in a very realistic way. He will 
have found out these things for himself 
and will have begun to feel that this is 
the most valuable kind of knowledge he 
can get in college. We may well chal- 
lenge comparison of the investment of 
these two weeks of training with the 
achievement in the first two weeks in 
traditional procedures. 

The following Monday full junior col- 
lege registration may take place under 
a well organized program of guidance, 
the student and the instructor having be- 
fore them the case history and the per- 


sonality profile. 
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LIMITATION AT PASADENA 


Out of state and out of district students 
will no longer be admitted to Pasadena 
Junior College, California, according to 
a new resolution passed by the Board 
of Education last spring. Students now 
enrolled may complete their courses. The 
resolution is prompted by the fact that 
Pasadena Junior College has become so 
attractive that its facilities are no longer 
adequate to accommodate the flood of 
students applying for admission from 
outside of Pasadena. 
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Junior College Versus 
CHARLES 


_ college transfers after attending 
a four-year institution for a year or 
more are in a position to express signifi- 
cant opinions on the quality of instruc- 
tion in junior college as compared with 
the four-year college, as well as on the 
general desirability of entering a junior 
college or a four-year college directly 
from high school. Brand * has reported 
a study of the opinions of some three 
thousand California junior college stu- 
dents. In the present study the writer 
attempted through the questionnaire 
method to determine student opinion 
along comparable lines from 229 junior 
college transfers who were attending the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State 
College in 1936-37. 


While the students in Brand’s study 
had only their junior college experience 
to draw on, the Oregon students had an 
opportunity to compare their experience 
in the junior college with that in the 
four-year institution. The average pe- 
riod of attendance for the group was of 
sufficient length to give considerable 
validity to the replies, being 4.5 terms 
in the junior colleges and 3.5 terms in 
the four-year institutions. 

Among the check list questions asked 
each transfer student were the following, 
which have a significant bearing on the 
relative quality of teaching, at least as 
viewed by the students: 





* Secretary, Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education, Eugene, Oregon. 

*Unpublished master’s thesis at Stanford 
University. Summarized in “Student Opinion 
in Junior Colleges in California”; School 
Review (March 1930), 38:176-190; and in 
Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
pp. 126-142, 


Four-Year Institutions 
D. BYRNE* 


1. Check the institution in which 
you feel you received the better 
instruction. 

2. Check the institution in which 
you became the better ac- 
quainted with your instructors 
aside from classroom relation- 
ships. 

3. Check the institution in which 
you received or are receiving 
more individual help from the 
instructors. 

4. If you had free choice and were 
beginning your college work 
again, would you go to a junior 
college or enter a four-year in- 
stitution as a freshman? 

Though the limitations of the method 
of utilizing student appraisal and opin- 
ion obtained through a questionnaire on 
such problems are recognized, the fol- 
lowing evidence points to a reasonable 
validity of results: 

1. An excellent percentage of returns, 
81 per cent, was received on the ques- 
tionnaire sent out, probably due to the 
official source, the office of the State 
Board of Higher Education, from whence 
it emanated. : 

2. Students coming from 42 junior 
colleges in 14 states were represented in 
the replies. Numbers from different 
institutions varied from 33 to l. Cali- 
fornia furnished 121 students, Oregon 
36, Washington 16, Idaho 3, and the 
other states one each. 

3. Transfers to two four-year institu- 
tions were included in the study, and 
the summaries of the replies coming 
from the University students agreed very 
closely with those received from the 
State College students. 

4. That most of the correspondents 
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put much thought into their responses 
was indicated by the fact that 54 per 
cent of the replies were supplemented by 
appended remarks, ranging in length 
from a single line to a full page. All of 
these comments indicated an interest in 
the problem and careful thought in form- 
ing the answers. A selected list of the 
student comments is given later. 

2. The privilege: of anonymity was 
preserved; the writer was not known per- 
sonally by any of the students, and the 
personal identity of the students was 
not revealed. 

The tabulated results on the first three 
questions, which dealt with the quality 
of instruction and student-instructor re- 
lationships, are recorded below. 








Question: Check the institution in 
which you feel you received the better 
instruction: 

Num- Percentages 

Group ber Jr.Coll. 4-yr. Nochoice 
U. of O..____. 107 39% 50% 11% 
3 a 79 41 52 7 

Total _. 186 40 51 9 


Question: Check the institution in 
which you became the better acquainted 
with your instructors aside from class- 
room a 








Percentages 
Grou 0 — Jr. Coll. 4-yr. No choice 
U. of O.___. 107 75% 23% 2% 
ih & 79 62 30 34 
Total... 186 69 26 5 
Question: Check the institution in 


which you received or are receiving the 
more individual help from the instruc- 
tors: 


Num Percentages 
Group ~—g Jr. Coll. 4-yr. Nochoice 
U. of O. __- 107 64% 28% 8% 


79 63 30 7 


Total. 186 64 29 7 
These data may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 








1. Slightly more than 50 per cent of 
the students reported they were receiving 
better instruction in the four-year insti- 
tutions, approximately 40 per cent rated 
the junior college instruction above that 
of the four-year institutions, and 10 per 
cent expressed no choice. These per- 
centages were almost identical for stu- 
dents reporting from the University of 
Oregon and from Oregon State College. 

2. Of the 186 students reporting, al- 
most 64 per cent stated that aside from 
classroom relationships, they became bet- 
ter acquainted with their junior college 
instructors. Only about 26 per cent 
rated the four-year institutions higher 
in this respect and 10 per cent were un- 
decided. Between the two four-year in- 
stitutions, there was a variation of 13 
per cent with a higher percentage of 
Oregon State College students indicating 
better acquaintance with junior college 
instructors. 

3. The junior colleges also excelled the 
four-year institutions in individual help 
given by instructors. The tabulated re- 
plies show 64 per cent who affirmed they 
received more individual help from the 
junior college teaching force. Approxi- 
mately 29 per cent voted for the four- 
year institution on this question and 7 
per cent were undecided or expressed no 
choice. The percentages for students at- 
tending the two four-year institutions 
showed a close agreement on this issue. 

The fourth question, “If you had free 
choice and were beginning your college 
work again, would you go to a junior 
college or enter a four-year institution 
as a freshman,” gave the following 


results: 
Num- Percentages 
ber Jr.Coll. 4-yr. No choice 
U. ont 0. a 107 35% 61% 4% 


79 42 o7 1 











Total _____ 186 38 59 3 
Almost three-fifths of the students fa- 
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vored the four-year institution, approxi- 
mately two-fifths the junior college. On 
this identical question submitted in 1929 
by Brand to junior college students who 
had not experienced a four-year college 
environment, the percentages were prac- 
tically reversed, 63.5 favoring junior 
college entrance and only 36.5 per cent 
expressing a preference for immediate 
enrollment from high school in a four- 
year institution. The recency of expe- 
rience in Oregon’s four-year institutions 
may have “tipped the scales” somewhat 
in their favor. Some disappointment in 
having to make up lower division profes- 
sional school requirements may also have 
reacted against the junior colleges. The 
students in this study were obviously in- 
clined toward favoring a four-year insti- 
tution or they would not be in attend- 
ance; while Brand’s students might logi- 
cally be a more mixed group in this 
respect—including not only those stu- 
dents with a bent toward the four-year 
institution but also those with little inter- 
est beyond the junior college. This 
“mixture” might itself explain the pref- 
erence Brand found toward the junior 
college. 

Because of the general excellence of 
the comments on both sides of all the 
questions, a number of the expressed 
opinions selected at random are given 
below. 


Provided I had plenty of money I 
would enter a four-year institution as a 
freshman. 

The reason I prefer a four-year institu- 
tion is that I like the social activities and 
contacts one makes; it helps broaden 
one’s outlook and helps a student take 
care of himself. 

By all means I would attend a four- 
year school unless I planned only a two- 
year college course. 


There is only one reason why [| 
wouldn’t go to a junior college if I had 
it to do over—that is, that the two 


schools were not aligned, so that when I 
came down here, although I had a junior 
certificate, I had to begin with pre- 
requisites in some courses with freshman 
rating. It will probably be two and a 
half years more before I'll be able to 
graduate. 

If I were undecided on my course of 
study, I believe I would prefer to attend 
a junior college first. 

I believe the instructors of 
to be quite superior in their educational 
qualifications and knew their subjects 
more thoroughly than the instructors | 


have had here. 


The instruction I received in junior 
college was less formalized and was given 
in a more interesting manner. The in- 
structors here are undoubtedly better 
qualified insofar as subject matter is 
concerned, and in that respect the infor- 
mation given here may be more valuable. 

I received better and more personal 
instruction in lower division work at 
junior college than here. 


I am highly in favor of junior colleges, 
especially for those who do not have the 
finances for a four-year institution. They 
offer a better transition from high school 
to college life. 

I would choose a junior college, if I 
were planning to complete only two 
years. I would choose a four-year col- 
lege, if I were planning to go four years 
and complete a definite course in that 
same institution. 

The junior colleges and four-year col- 
leges should be more closely integrated 
so that the student may be able to pre- 
pare for his last two years and be able 
to register as a full-fledged junior. 

I favor the junior college because the 
school as a whole did not require any 
great adjustment from my high school. 
The instructors as a whole were former 
high school teachers who had proved 
their ability many times in the high 
school of the same system. Upon enter- 
ing junior college I was continually meet- 
ing instructors who were not set high 
above my high school teachers (my feel- 
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ing) with a Ph.D. The instructors and 
students have closer relations and are not 
held apart by large classes and laboratory 
assistants. 


If vocational subjects had been offered 

y junior college, I would 

have stayed another year, and I think I 

would have profited thereby. As it is 

now, I have a terribly mixed-up schedule 

with freshman, sophomore and junior 
subjects. 


In most respects I am glad that [ at- 
tended a junior college, but at the same 
time | find it limits you in some ways as 
long as the university or college is based 
on a four-year plan. I think a junior 
college is especially good for those who 
desire two more years of a general cul- 
tural background but do not desire to 
specialize or complete a four-year course. 


This institution is small enough to 
get well acquainted with your instructors 
and they are far better qualified to teach 
than those in the junior college I at- 
tended. You can get all the individual 
help you need here. 


I believe the junior college has a very 
definite function, but that function 
should be limited to maintaining a two- 
year school with some degree of comple- 
tion along certain lines together with 
enough flexibility to permit continuing 
one’s education in an institution of 
higher learning. I would begin again 
in a junior college because it was an 
easy transition between high school and 
college and because of my youthfulness 
at the time. 


I believe you get more from the junior 
college because the classes are smaller 
and there is a greater feeling of comrade- 
ship between faculty and students. In 
going from high school to junior college 
instead of from high school to college a 
student is better able to adapt himself. 
It is a sort of intermediate step which 
benefits a student a great deal. 

The junior college made a point of 
making the instructors become ac- 
quainted with the students, which I think 
is a good idea. 





I found that it was a little easier to 
study and discuss subjects when it was 
done in a small class. Yet I prefer the 
larger college life because it seems to 
me to be more broadening. 

A junior college offers more privileges 
and responsibilities than a four-year col- 
lege offers the lower division students. 

I attended the junior college because 
I was financially unable to spend four 
years here. I regret not having spent all 
four years in this institution, largely 
because of social contacts I’ve missed 
and because I feel that I’ve missed op- 
portunities to participate in student 
activities. 


I believe that a four-year school should 
be entered by the freshman if he intends 
to go four years to college. 


If I were beginning over again, I 
would attend the four-year institution, 
because the instruction seems to be in- 
tended for more mature students and 
gives one a much wider scope of thought. 
The junior college, though, had smaller 
classes and this is an aid in knowing 
your instructor better and through him 
the subject. 


My reason for not entering a junior 
college again, if I had my choice, would 
be that it breaks up the entire curricu- 
lum of a college education. 


There is no doubt that the instructors 
here, as a whole, are superior to the 
junior college instructors. I do not feel 
any regret at having spent two years in 
junior college, however. I feel that I 
gained by being more mature and settled 
in regard to my life work before entering 
here. 


I know I received much more thor- 
ough education at the junior college than 
I have received here—the classes were 
smaller, more personal interest was taken 
by the instructors, and with some excep- 
tion, I felt the instructors there had a 
better understanding and greater knowl- 
edge of the work given than here. I 
know I had a much better lower division 
background than many of my friends 
who started here. 


_ OO _,_, __, ieee ae 
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If a vocation is decided upon, I be- 
lieve one should attend a four-year in- 
stitution in order to begin immediately 
on his work. If one is indefinite about 
interests and desired courses, he will find 
that a junior college offers a variety of 
general and comprehensive subjects for 
lower division. 

I think that junior college has meant 
more to me for the following reasons: 
More interest is shown to the students 
by the instructors. A better foundation 
for studying is given to the students in 
junior college. 

The junior colleges give better train- 
ing to the underclassmen in preparation 
for upper division work. 


I attended junior college some three 
years past, and to the best of my memory 
it would not be my advice for any fresh- 
man to begin in junior college. A four- 
year college is far superior except for 
the personal contact with instructors. 


I would choose the junior college over 
the four-year school for my first two 
years of college work because the student 
does have the benefit of closer contact 
with the faculty. In the junior college, 
the undergraduate freshman and sopho- 
more are the whole concern of the in- 
structors, while in the university or 
college the major attention is centered 
on specialization. The lower division 
seems to function merely as a feeder for 
the various upper division schools. 

I feel that the biggest difficulty in the 
four-year institution is the large classes 
and the impersonal nature of those 
classes. 

I feel that the junior colleges are some- 
thing which every state should have 
because there are many young people 
who cannot afford a full college educa- 
tion but can take advantage of the junior 
college courses. 


In my experience, junior colleges do 
not have competent advisors in helping 
the student fulfill course requisites for 
their major in the four-year college. This 
causes a piling up of classes in the 
student’s junior and senior years. Jun- 
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ior colleges seem beneficial for those 
who cannot afford financially four years 
in college. However, emphasis should 
be placed on courses necessary in fulfill- 
ing requirements. 

Since the classes at the junior college 
were quite small, I did find it somewhat 
difficult to make the adjustment in the 
four-year institution at first. 

Classes at the junior college I attended 
were very large. There was no contact 
with instructors. At the junior college 
most of the students lived at home and 
there was a poor attitude on the part of 
most of the students toward school work. 
A very small number of the students did 
any comprehensive studying. My opin- 
ion is that a student gains more from 
college when he leaves home and enters 
a four-year college as a freshman. 

I would hesitate to say in which insti- 
tution I received the better instruction, 
but I do feel that in the junior college 
I attended there are exceptionally fine 
instructors. 

Courses in the junior colleges are 
necessarily limited in respect to field and 
number. However, if one has a definite 
idea of his courses, this is not a disad- 
vantage. 

I feel that I became better acquainted 
with my instructors and received more 
individual instruction because the junior 
college is a much smaller institution and 
the classes smaller. However, I do pre- 
fer the four-year school, for I think it 
broadens one more as to his outlook on 
life. 

I believe I prefer the four-year insti- 
tution because one can get a better 
foundation by entering the field he 
wishes as a freshman instead of having 
to change one’s mind after having at- 
tended a junior college. 

A junior college is a wonderful intro- 
duction to college work. It enables one 
to get his required subjects “out of the 
way in a satisfactory manner without 
too much outside activity that is found 
in a four-year school. However, if one 
has a certain profession in mind and 
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knows that it will be completed by a 
four-year schedule at one school, it does 
away with unnecessary worry of tying 
in one curriculum with another. 


At junior college the faculty seems, in 
general, to be superior to the faculty here 
both in subject mastery and method of 
presenting material. This, I believe, is 
due mainly to the fact that the junior 
college pays a better salary and conse- 
quently attracts a more qualified type 
of teacher. However, I feel that the 
four-year institution is very desirable in 
developing valuable social skills, and if 
its educational opportunities were in- 
creased to a like level, it would be the 
better of the two schools. 


I prefer junior college because it is 
not such a big step from high school to 
the college environment. Also, if junior 
colleges were put in every town, there 
would probably be very few persons who 
would not have the advantage of at least 
two years of college education. 

The junior college I attended was a 
small school, and I believe this is the 
reason we received better instruction. 
Also, our instructors lived on the campus 
with the fellows, and in this way a stu- 
dent learns to know the instructors very 
well. 


The junior college, I feel, gives a very 
good general background, but for pro- 
fessional schools such as physical educa- 
tion, I feel it is better to be able to start 
the freshman year where you intend to 


finish. 

I am glad of the opportunity to ex- 
press myself on this subject concerning 
which I have long felt an interest. I feel 
that at this four-year institution there is 
a lack of personal relationship between 
the teacher and the student; a lack of 
careful and individual advice in spite of 
advisers, as the procedure is too mechan- 
ical; and a lack of proper character 
development. 

Personally, I feel that junior colleges 
are good for students who cannot afford 
a four-year course or are not planning 


a complete college education. Other- 
wise, they are too apt to get a student 
mixed up in transferring credits. The 
instructors are not competent in advising 


courses which lead to the B.A. or B.S. 
degree. 


I learned how to study in junior col- 
lege. The professors seemed much more 
concerned with students personally and 
their lectures were much better organized 
than any I have heard here. 


I would rather choose the four-year 
school because there is a much broader 
range of subjects and also better courses. 

In a four-year institution the teachers 
are usually better fitted to teach. They 
seem to know their subject better than 
the teachers in the junior college. Jun- 
ior college classes are smaller, thus giv- 
ing the teacher more time for each stu- 
dent. In some classes here all the teacher 
does is put on a one-man act. It is 
impossible for him to answer the ques- 
tions of a third of the group. Therefore 
if this institution could have smaller 
classes it would be far superior to the 
junior college. However, the junior col- 
lege does break the sudden change there 
is between high school and college since 
the teachers have more time to explain 
to the new student how to act. He 
learned how to take notes that mean 
something to him. He also learns how 
to study. 


Junior college attendance has the fol- 
lowing advantages: Through attending 
two schools, one can get a wider outlook. 
It is cheaper. The students are nearly 
all of the same age. There is more op- 
portunity for specializing in extra-cur- 
ricular activities since there is less com- 
petition and more chance to take part. 
However, junior colleges have the fol- 
lowing disadvantages: There is a break 
in the continuity of schooling and a 
subsequent difficulty in adjustment, both 
scholastically and socially. There is less 
chance to specialize in a chosen field or 
major. The prerequisites differ too 
greatly from those in a four-year school. 
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Swimming in Water Not Over Your Head 


ADRIAN HATFIELD* 


— you can go to college. Take your 
first two years at junior college. But 


how I ever got through two years of col- 
lege on three and a half dollars a week 
seems a miracle to me, now that I’m go- 
ing to Stanford and spending hundreds 
a quarter to do it. Thousands of young 
men and women are right now cageing 
an elusive and usually expensive college 
education who would have been balked 
at the outset. Their angel and alma 
mater is, too, the junior college. There, 
at a fraction of the cost and without 
recommending grades, students can take 
the first two years of college and gain 
admission to universities as juniors. To 
those who need a second chance or can’t 
go because the family head isn’t a utili- 
ties magnate, it is truly a godsend. 


Take the case of Eshu Adams, an 
Armenian boy who lived in my town. 
His folks were poor people living off a 
small grape vineyard. They couldn't 
afford to send him away to college. 
Furthermore, Eshu hadn’t become seri- 
ous about his studies until his senior 
year. It was about then he discovered 





* Student, Stanford University, California; 
graduate of Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California. In submitting this article, Presi- 
dent Dwight C. Baker, of Modesto Junior 
College, writes: “I don’t know whether this 
article is suitable for the Junior College 
Journal or not, but at any rate you will be 
interested in this Stanford boy’s reactions. 
He wrote it for the journalism class. He 
comes from Turlock, a typical farm center 
in San Joaquin Valley, and probably would 
never have reached Stanford except by the 
hard work route and the encouragement he 
received while at a junior college for two 
years. He gives credit to junior college for 
the economy and for the personal guidance 
which he received.” 


that he wanted to be a doctor. That 
summer he worked on a truck, entering 
junior college in the fall without any 
trouble. He spent two, successful, well- 
directed years there, and is on his way 
to becoming a doctor now. 


Sure you can go to college, no matter 
what! Take the first two years at junior 
college. It is easy to get in, it’s small, 
close to home, it’s localized. Many of 
your friends will be there, and the tran- 
sition is gentle. 

The freshman year at the university 
is an extremely hazardous adventure. 
The mortality rates of students dropping 
out are frightful. Especially in the ex- 
tremely large colleges the great numbers 
of freshmen make necessary the forma- 
tion of sections of a thousand or twelve 
hundred students each. Confusion makes 
it difficult to bear. There are no ques- 
tions, no participation. There have been 
cases of such overcrowding that students 
had to stand outside the doors and listen 
to the lecture. The neophyte is bewil- 
dered by this sudden change from the 
intimate to the impersonal. And these 
tremendous odds coupled with natural 
difficulties of adjustment, send home in 
humiliation a tenth of the freshman 
class. Hundreds of others leave volun- 
tarily in discouragement. Many are 
students whose high school records jus- 
tified sanguine expectations of success. 
Sensitive students are denied a fair op- 
portunity to demonstrate their ability to 
do college work. 

As another example take the case of 
Ellsworth Walsden. Religiously, care- 
fully reared, he was suddenly let loose 
in the lion’s den. He went to the state 
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university, and got into some disturbing 
psychology and has not altogether co- 
ordinated himself since. He left the 
university after a year. 


Oppositely there was the brilliant Ron- 
ald Bodien whose folks wouldn’t trust 
him away from home for religious and 
social reasons. He went to junior col- 
lege and came out all right. He was old 
enough to handle himself when he went 
away for his last two years. Oftimes 
students don’t get straightened out for 
two years but it is very easy to get 
oriented in one semester at the home 
institution. The loss of time and the 
often resultant warpage are potent rea- 
sons for the jump across a shorter gap. 
Two years make a lot of difference at 
this age. A student with a junior college 
certificate is more mature, more expe- 
rienced, more capable. He has had time 
to generate enough steam to jump across 
the new abyss of university adjustment 
to the upper division. 


Statistics show that twice as many 
students go to college when it is close to 
home as those who live at a distance. A 
survey of 39 colleges throughout the 
United States showed that nearly half 
the students came from the university 
town or from within a radius of twenty- 
five miles of it. This is exactly the sit- 
uation, and more so, at junior colleges. 
Over half the students consist of those 
living in the town and those few who 
have moved there for college. The size- 
able remainder commute from nearby 
towns and farms. 


This brings us to the most important 
angle of all, the one which courage finds 
the hardest to surmount—cost. In most 
cases if you don’t have the money you 
have a good excuse for not going. But 
a junior college is almost on the cost- 
basis of a high school. Let us take the 
case of Robert Kitching, a likable boy 
with horn-rimmed glasses and freckles 
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on his forehead. In return for transpor- 
tation in our car, his father delivered two 
quarts of milk a day to our door. He 
took his lunch with him. It cost him 
six dollars laboratory fees, ten dollars 
for books, eight dollars for a student 
body ticket, plus a malt twice a week at 
the college cafeteria, and a show once a 
week—all told thirty-five dollars a semes- 
ter. You could add fifteen dollars more 
for unforeseen incidentals, and the figure 
would still be extremely low. 


Low cost enabled Ross Carkett, worthy 
student whose folks lost their business in 
the depression, to take a pre-legal course 
and transfer later to the university. 

Compare this with a quarterly outlay 
of $300 at any good university. Most 
of the institutions which are not over- 
crowded are on a tuition basis. Here is 
a sample freshman quarter: clothing and 
laundry, $50; food, $100; books, $15; 
room, $24; tuition, $115; incidentals, 
$35; total, $339. This is quite a contrast 
with the outlay at a public junior college. 


Indeed, junior colleges are really pop- 
ularizing higher education. Their will- 
ing spirit of adaptability, their easy 
access, their economy, their intimacy, 
are encouraging thousands of young 
men and women to attempt higher edu- 
cation. For here they can soar above 
their fears and failures and penetrate 
further into success. 


At a junior college, frankly, you get 
just as good instruction as you get at a 
university—if not better. Faculty men 
are trained primarily as teachers; at 
university they are scholars primarily 
and teachers incidentally. Two of the 
most effective years in college I have 
ever known were spent at junior college, 
and my case was not unlike others. A 
summer’s work to start with—my dad 
needing the money to pay the taxes with 
—a start to school on a shoestring and 
making it. It could even have served as 
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a completion school if I couldn’t have 
gone farther. Indeed it was just that to 
many of my classmates who are now 
successful in their chosen occupations. 
Junior college teaches the techniques of a 
number of businesses and industries on 
a semi-professional level. Accounting, 
librarianship, music, art, aeronautics, 
journalism. For these subjects, two 
years is oftimes enough training. 

Witness my friend Bill Vosti who came 
to junior college and studied engineering 
and electro-physics seriously for two 
years. The Bell Telephone Company 
now pays him $300 a month for what he 
knows. I could cite dozens of cases like 
his—like the young orchestra leader who 
came to the campus to learn a little more 
English, philosophy and economics, be- 
fore he went out into the world. Suave 
and capable, he is now a top-ranking 
orchestra leader with his band broad- 
casting nightly on the Columbia network. 
And so with many others who took voca- 
tional training in our junior college. 

As to social life, it would be hard to 
deny that it doesn’t take a pile of dough 
to have any at the university. At junior 
college I was in the president’s home 
more than once in a suit that didn’t ex- 
actly fit. Out of a student body of 800 
to 1,000 it’s possible to gain the confi- 
dence that being a small “big-shot” 
gives. When you are lost and unidenti- 
fied in a big mob, it takes superior confi- 
dence to keep from feeling drowned. 
Many a boy has quit a big college just 
on this account. And when it’s easy to 
be a “big-shot” you have gained a tech- 
nique that will aid you in advancing 
wherever you go, however grand and 
forbidding it is. 

School spirit? Yes, plenty. At first 
not much, but with the development of 
tradition and increase of enrollment 
there is a full-fledged feeling around the 
campus. There is a collegiate atmos- 
phere, and a rousing pride in the school, 
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its paper, its dramatics, basketball pros- 
pects, football honors, picnics, celebra- 
tions, organizations, and its alumni. 

First and last stands the junior college 
as your own laboratory for the univer- 
sity. It tests your likes and dislikes, 
your meeting people, your study habits. 
You begin gradually to find out that all 
people are not alike—not nearly alike. 
You begin to meet some conflict. You 
get into a couple of love tangles that 
the folks at home can help you to 
straighten out. Withal, dabbling and 
experimenting, turning over a wide va- 
riety of subjects at little expense under 
the best conditions, a junior transfer 
may start on his third collegiate year 
really understanding what he wants. 

Here, also, one may learn how to run 
his finances, how to mix work with 
study, how ¢o study. In all, a gentle 
breaking in makes it a swell place to 
grapple with a new set of problems—a 
proving ground but not too rough a 
road. 

Here you are disciplined and made 
to take things seriously. Every day 
must be accounted for, and you have no 
freedom to cut classes. For a while you 
are stunned by it, but by the time you 
get to the university it’s a habit and an 
excellent one of going to classes. 

And so Bill Jones says “I fiddled 
around in high school and I haven’t any 
money. I am serious. Can [I still go to 
college?” The junior college answers 
“Yes,” opens its doors, and gives him a 
chance at higher education. 

Three fourths of his class go on to the 
university and more of his class graduate 
with distinction than four-year students 
of the same university! No wonder 
Robert Gordon Sproul, head of the 
University of California, says: “It’s the 
school of the future!—the public junior 
college.” And I say: “It’s where I 
learned to swim in water not over my 


head.” 
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A Reading Program for Freshmen 


KENNETH J. BROUGH* 


| ee two years Eastern New Mexico 

Junior College has experimented with 
an individualized reading program for 
freshmen. The purposes of the program 
are: (1) to help the student to establish 
the habit of reading by providing suc- 
cessful, pleasant reading experiences; 
(2) to lead him to evaluate what he 
reads; and (3) to extend his reading 
interests. 

Books are not readily available in 
many communities of eastern New Mex- 
ico; school and public library facilities 
are meager, bookstores are few, and the 
average home contains only a paucity of 
books and magazines. As a result many 
of our students come with little reading 
background and interest. What we are 
doing to help remedy this condition is 
presented here not because of any 
thought that the same procedure might 
be followed with universal success in all 
junior college situations, but only in the 
hope that our plan may contain elements 
of interest and suggestion for other insti- 
tutions with similar problems. 


Our program is carried out by the 
library in conjunction with the work of 
the freshmen English classes. The libra- 
rian guides the student in his reading 
choices and discusses with him what he 
reads. The English instructors stimulate 
interest, help to develop appreciation and 
standards of evaluation through class 
discussion, and cooperate in other ways 
as need arises. Other instructors help 
by sharing with students their own en- 





* Librarian and Supervisor of Instruction, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico. 


thusiasm for books which they have read 
with pleasure. The advantages of both 
group and individualized procedures are 
thus obtained, while centering the activ- 
ity in the library makes it possible to 
work with materials conveniently at 
hand, to establish a reading relationship 
that may outlast any one course, and to 
profit by the librarian’s knowledge of 
library holdings. 


The student is encouraged to read 
materials in which he has an immediate 
interest and which are within the range 
of his reading ability. To assist in dis- 
covering such materials the librarian has 
available the following data about each 
student: (1) his scores and percentile 
rankings on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
the Minnesota Reading Examination for 
College Students, the Cooperative Lit- 
erary Acquaintance Test, and the Cross 
English Test; (2) his stated reading in- 
terests; (3) the titles of several books 
that he had read with satisfaction; and 
(4) his vocational choice or inclinations. 


During the year each student com- 
pletes twelve reading assignments. The 
term “assignment” as here used needs 
interpretation. The assignment is never 
arbitrarily imposed; the student is in 
all cases made to feel that the librarian 
is only helping him to make a choice, and 
that if the materials chosen prove to be 
unsatisfactory others may be substituted. 
Each assignment is entirely individual- 
ized. It may consist of fiction or non- 
fiction, magazine articles or books, one 
book or more, or any possible combi- 
nation. 
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When the student has read the mate- 
rials chosen he returns to the librarian’s 
office for another conference. To facili- 
tate immediate identification he brings 
with him for each item read a form card 
on which he has written his name, the 
name of the author, the title, and possi- 
bly a brief comment. He is not required 
to write extended reports or evaluations, 
since the latter tend to kill interest. 


Informal discussion provides an op- 
portunity for the student to express his 
appraisal of and reaction to what he has 
read. The extent and direction of the 
discussion vary much with the individ- 
ual, the materials, the situation, and the 
interest aroused. Particularly at the 
first of the school year many students 
bring to the discussion little more than 
a bald statement that they have liked or 
have not liked a book, and a superficial 
recounting of the details of plot or con- 
tent. Since the nature of one discussion 
is almost certain to influence the ap- 
proach to future reading, recounting is 
minimized and emphasis is given to the 
purposes behind the book and the signifi- 


cance it may possess. 


Each conference culminates in the 
choice of new materials. Several hun- 
dred books are shelved in the office on 
conference days to facilitate selection, 
while additional titles to fit specific inter- 
ests can quickly be obtained from the 
main collection. 


Following the conference the librarian 
jots down on the record form the new 
choices and symbols representing his 
estimate of the success of the reading 
experience just discussed. Three sym- 
bols only are used: ++ to indicate‘ definite 
enthusiasm and growth on the part of the 
student, O to indicate very moderate 
interest and no appreciable growth, and 
— to indicate that the reading experience 
has been unsatisfactory. Although this 
evaluation is entirely subjective and cer- 


tainly not highly reliable, it provides 
clues for future guidance and hence 
serves its purpose. 


It is almost impossible to generalize 
with regard to what the students read, 
since differences in interests and back- 
ground give widely varying direction on 
all levels of ability. There are strong 
tendencies to prefer fiction and books 
related to the Southwest, however, and 
to follow one or two previously acquired 
interests rather than to explore new 
fields. Boys are more likely to attempt 
serious, purposeful reading than are 
girls. 

RECORDS OF TWO STUDENTS 


Although a few cases cannot show 
fully the wide diversity of the reading 
done by students and of their reactions, 
in order to give some idea of what takes 
place the records of two students are 
presented here. 

The first, a boy of nineteen who plans 
to become a mechanic or a mechanical 
engineer, is a graduate of a small rural 
high school. His percentile rankings on 
the several tests are as follows: psycho- 
logical examination, 11; vocabulary, 12; 
comprehension, 50; literature, 35; Eng- 
lish, 8. His stated reading interests 
were: mechanics, aviation, character 
studies, radio, success, historical novels, 
salesmanship, advertising, adventure, 
and frontier and pioneer life. His as- 
signments were: (1) Ehrlich, God’s An- 
gry Man, O; (2) “Pan American Air- 
ways,” in Fortune, April, 1936, +-; (3) 
Ford, My Life and Work, +-; (4) Insti- 
tue for Research, Aviation as a Career, 
+; Mechanical Engineering as a Ca- 
reer, +; Garage Management as a 
Career, +; (5) Lindbergh, North to 
the Orient, +-; (6) Mitchell, Strait Gate, 
+-; (7) parts of Wilkinson, Diesel Air- 
craft Engines, +; Institute for Re- 
search, Careers in Radio, +; (8) 
“The Air Is How Safe?” in Fortune, 
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April, 1937, +; (9) White, Ranchero, 
+; (10) White, The Blazed Trail, O; 
(11) Grooch, Skyway to Asia, +; (12) 
Titus, The Black Feather, +-. The libra- 
rian’s opinion of his success with the 
different items is indicated by the sym- 
bols, which have been explained earlier. 
It will be noted that the student’s reading 
was dominated by his vocational interest 
in mechanics, which during the year be- 
gan to center about ground work in 
aviation. 


The second, a girl of eighteen, who 
hopes to become an English teacher, is 
a graduate of a small municipal high 
school. Her percentile rankings on the 
several tests are: psychological examina- 
tion, 45; vocabulary, 93; comprehension, 
67; literature, 82; English, 70. Her 
stated reading interests were: classic 
literature, philosophy, poetry, science, 
religion, education, psychology, journal- 
ism, athletics, and voyages and travel. 
Books which she had enjoyed most in- 
cluded those by Donn Byrne, and The 
Count of Monte Cristo, by Dumas. Her 
assignments follow: (1) Besier, The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, +; Hilton, 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips, +; Kantor, The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, O; (2) Stephens, 
The Crock of Gold, +; (3) Cellini, Auto- 
biography, O; (4) Lippmann, A Preface 
to Morals, +; (5) Sandburg, The Peo- 
ple, Yes, +; (6) Scott, Quentin Dur- 
ward, +; (7). Turgenev, Virgin Soil, 
+; (8) Perez de Ayala, Tiger Juan, +-; 
(9) Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac, +-; 
Connelly, The Green Pastures, +-; (10) 
Conrad, Nostromo, —; (11) selections 
from Auslander and Hill, The Winged 
Horse Anthology, +; (12) Clemens, A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, +. Since the student felt that she 
was getting enough information about 
teaching as an occupation from an intro- 
ductory course in education, no attempt 
was made to urge upon her materials of 


a specifically vocational nature. The 
relationships between her vocational in- 
clination, her stated reading interests, 
and her reading choices are, however, 
rather apparent. 

These two isolated cases must not be 
thought of as typical except in a very 
general sense. They show how strong 
interests influence the reading choices 
of students, and perhaps to a lesser ex- 
tent they illustrate differentiation for 
varying abilities. The cases are repre- 
sentative also, as it happens, of the ten- 
dency of girls to prefer literature. Al- 
though the number of titles read is 
slightly greater than normal, the amount 
of reading is probably not above the 
average since many of the items are 
rather short. 


STUDENT EVALUATION 


At the end of the first year a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the students 
in an attempt to get their evaluation of 
the program and suggestions for modifi- 
cation and improvement. The 172 re- 
sponses indicated that a large majority 
of the students preferred the conference 
plan to one involving free choice of 
books from approved lists and written 
reports, and that they recommended the 
continuance of the program for the 
freshmen of coming years. The major- 
ity believed that as a result of the pro- 
gram they had read with more pleasure 
than before, had become aware of new 
reading interests, and had improved in 
their ability to evaluate. They felt that 
the amount of reading should be left 
about the same rather than increased or 
decreased. Opinion was rather evenly 
divided as to whether they should to a 
sreater extent have been directed away 
from “trivial”? books, whether some pro- 
vision for entirely unsupervised choice 
should be made, and whether they had 
read more than before entirely of their 
own volition and in addition to the re- 
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quirements of any course, including this 
program. The majority believed that 
they had not read magazines or news- 
papers more extensively than before. 

Although suggestions for improve- 
ment and additional comments were 
widely scattered and often offset one 
another, some recurred with sufficient 
frequency to deserve mention. Twenty- 
four students believed that too much 
freedom with regard to their progress 
had been permitted, and that greater 
stimulus to prevent their falling behind 
would have been desirable. Twenty felt 
that longer conferences with more com- 
prehensive discussion would have been 
beneficial. 

While expressed student opinion pre- 
dominantly approved the plan, this eval- 
uation must, of course, be interpreted 
with some caution, since the plan will 
achieve its objectives only in so far as 
actual changes in behavior occur. To 
the extent that students of their own 
volition and over a period of time read 
more, evaluate better what they read, and 
explore new fields of interest the plan 
will have fulfilled its original purposes. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


A considerable increase in the other 
phases of the librarian’s activities made 
it necessary to decrease by half the num- 
ber of conferences during the second 
year. This change was definitely disad- 
vantageous and emphasized what one 
would expect—that adequate conferences 
are a key factor in the success of such 
a program. 

Another difficulty has existed in the 
failure to have available a sufficient 
range and number of books. A gener- 
ous Carnegie grant has helped immensely 
in remedying this deficiency. Compiled 
student interests have indicated weak- 
nesses in the book collection and fields 
for emphasis. Very often, however, the 
book that seems just right for a particu- 


lar student at a particular time is out on 
loan. This fact has focused attention 
sharply on the desirability of additional 
duplicates of particularly useful titles. 


Closely related to the difficulty of 
having available the books themselves is 
the factor of one’s limited knowledge of 
them. While any scrap of information 
is helpful, it is very difficult to lead a 
student to discuss a book to the best of 
his intelligence when one has not him- 
self read the book. A wide knowledge 
of books and an estimate of their diff- 
culty is equally important to successful 
guidance of student choices. 

READING INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 

Discovery of true reading interests 
has not been easy. At the first of the 
year students are asked to indicate their 
interests by checking a form and rank- 
ing the ten interests of those checked 
which seem to them of most importance. 
Those which have been checked most 
frequently are: romance, novels of mod- 
ern life, sports and games, wit and hu- 
mor, athletics, mystery and detective 
stories, ranching and ranch life, adven- 
ture, aviation, and New Mexico. 


This procedure is a quick means of 
obtaining a general interest pattern, but 
it has been found necessary constantly 
to reinterpret the responses. Although 
students are cautioned against it, often 
instead of checking their actual interests 
they attempt to picture themselves as 
ideal readers. Moreover, a single word 
or phrase is likely to be given very dif- 
ferent significance by several readers: 
“religion” may suggest to one the novels 
of Lloyd Douglas; to another This Be- 
lieving World, by Browne; and to an- 
other the writings of Harry Emerson 


Fosdick. 
EVALUATION AND FUTURE PLANS 
In 1936-1937, 166 students read under 


this plan of guidance for two semesters, 
while 67 completed one semester only. 
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In 1937-1938, 142 students completed 
the work of two semesters, while 86 
completed that of one semester. The 
extent to which our reading program 
has achieved its objectives in terms of 
change in the behayior and consequent 
growth of these students is unfortunately 
in large part a matter of conjecture. Ex- 
pressed student opinion and close ob- 
servation throughout a two-year period 
indicate that desirable growth does take 
place in the majority of students; that 
students read more and with greater 
success and satisfaction, that they dis- 
cover new reading interests, and that 
they develop in their power to evaluate. 
personal and vocational guidance. 

Last year we again centered the fresh- 
men reading program in the English 
classes in an attempt to revaluate group 
procedures unsupported by systematic 
individual conferences. For each stu- 
dent we kept a record of materials with- 
drawn by him from the library. We 
realize that this record is at best only an 
indication of the actual total reading 
done by any student, but hope that the 
comparison of what students borrow 
from the library as freshmen and later 
as sophomores under the different plans 
may provide at least a shred of evidence 
to assist in evaluating the two proced- 
ures. We are hoping, too, for the devel- 
opment of methods of analysis which 
will have greater reliability in estimating 
growth in student reading interests and 
power to evaluate materials read. 

We are aware that direct remedial pro- 
cedures for some of our students, more 
systematic consideration of visual de- 
fects, and the provision of a free reading 
course for sophomores are necessary to 
give balance to our program. We are 
working in these directions, and hope 
especially that we may be able to add 
to our faculty someone interested in and 
trained for the direction of remedial 
reading. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The experience of two years has led 
the author to certain tentative conclu- 
sions with regard to our reading pro- 
gram which may be of interest to others. 


1. Individual conferences should not 
entirely supplant group procedures in a 
program such as this. Class discussion 
apparently provides the more effective 
and economical means for establishing 
standards of evaluation, and an addi- 
tional. approach to creating student in- 
terest. 


2. The results of the psychological 
examination and the reading examina- 
tion have proved to be by far the most 
helpful of the test data in the selection of 
appropriate reading materials. 


3. While stated reading interests pro- 
vide helpful clues, they should be viewed 
with skepticism. ) 

4, Reading interests closely related to 
vocational choice or inclination are 
likely to become dominant. 

5. It is not an easy matter, and per- 
haps not desirable in this brief program, 
to bring about for some students more 
than one or two new reading interests. 
It seems probable that the first objective 
(to help the student to establish the habit 
of reading by providing successful, pleas- 
ant reading experiences) and the third 
(to extend his reading interests) are for 
some students incompatible. 

6. The enthusiastic recommendation 
of a book by an instructor not directly 
connected with the program seems to 
have special power; the student is very 
likely to read the book with satisfaction. 

7. Throughout the year most students 
develop markedly in their ability to dis- 
cuss critically what they have read. 

8. Maturity of purpose appears to be 
one of the most significant of the fac- 
tors determining the nature and out- 
come of the student’s reading exper- 
iences. 





The Public Junior College in the South 


H. W. STILLWELL* 


4 hoe public junior college has now 
established itself as a part of the edu- 


cational system of the Southern states as 
well as of the nation. The number of 
such colleges has been slowly but surely 
increasing since the beginning. Those 
that are established are serving their 
communities well. Their graduates go 
on to universities and, on the whole, do 
as well in their scholastic records as 
those who have had their first two years 
in the universities, and in many cases do 
even better. Their graduates go into 
the industrial and economic life of their 
communities and succeed. The public 
junior colleges have proved their work 
and have been accepted by the public. 
We may confidently look forward to an 
extension of the movement. 

Whether the junior colleges grow rap- 
idly in number will depend upon the 
educational thought and philosophy fin- 
ally adopted by our people. If the states 
should hold that a college education is 
the birthright of every capable boy and 
girl in their confines, then we may expect 
to see the establishment of many new 
junior colleges. Perhaps the states can 
afford to maintain junior colleges in 
many localities, and save money by so 
doing. They will certainly save young 
men and young women by so doing, for 
the youth will have the opportunity to 
develop into maturity under safer guid- 
ance and better instruction in small 
groups than in the larger groups of the 





* President, Texarkana Junior College, Tex- 
arkana, Texas; a radio address given in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee, March 28, 1939. 


four-year college. Parents are rightly 
easier in mind when their boys and girls 
are kept at home under the guidance of 
the family for a few years longer than 
is possible when they must begin their 
college career in some center far away 
from home. More and more young men 
and women. are turning to college, for 
when they finish their high school, they 
are still young, and there is no place 
for them in industry. They cannot loaf. 
Naturally they seek some place in which 
to grow up with their minds occupied, 
and so free from the worry of unemploy- 
ment. If then the state assumes that its 
obligation is to provide a college educa- 
tion for all its youth who desire it, the 
junior colleges will grow in number. 


But if the state should hold that only 
the more favored ought to attend college, 
that a college education is expensive and 
therefore must be given to only the few 
of its citizens that can afford to go to 
the large centers to secure it, then we 
may expect to see few new junior colleges 
set up in the near future. In this time 
of financial stress, there is heard on many 
sides propaganda that too many people 
are being educated. Legislatures, find- 
ing it difficult to support all of the exist- 
ing agencies of government, hesitate to 
accept full responsibility for the educa- 
tion of all the boys and girls of the state. 


Surely, however, a democratic country 
will insist upon educational opportunities 
for all who may desire training, for all 
who can profit by a college career, for 
all who have the ambition to develop 
their minds and to broaden their oppor- 
tunities as their more favored brothers 
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and sisters may do. Furthermore, the 
state must come to realize that boys and 
girls cannot be put to sleep after they 
complete high school and left idle until 
industry can absorb them. As a matter 
of social and political protection, if for 
no other reason, society must care for 
boys and girls in some fashion, and can 
do this job more effectively by giving 
them educational opportunities than by 
turning them loose to become rebellious 
against society. 

It is interesting, and may be instruc- 
tive, to ask whether the Southern states 
can support at peak load a system of 
junior colleges located in such manner 
as to be accessible to graduates of high 
schools. Only rough approximations to 
probable requirements can be made. It 
is rather generally thought that junior 
colleges will have enrollment of from 
200 to 400, or on an average of 300 
students. For the next few years, we 
may expect about one sixth of the high 
school enrollment to graduate, and can 
surely look for about one half of these 
graduates to enter college the next year. 
We can use these figures to hazard a 
guess, perhaps even a prophecy, as to the 
number of junior colleges that each state 
will need. We may even go further in 
these guesses or prophecies. Many 
junior colleges are getting along on an 
expenditure of about $150 per student, 
even though a strong case can be made 
for the claim that a college should spend 
annually twice that amount per student. 
It is conservative, therefore, to calculate 
on the basis of $150 per student the total 
amount of money that each Southern 
state might need if it should attempt to 
educate its high school graduates who 
should go to college. As a final guess 
with which to tantalize our imagination, 
we may compute the amount of money 
which each state should be expected to 
raise if it should appropriate as much 
per student in junior colleges as it would 


have revenue available for education per 
child in its public schools when it makes 
average effort as compared with all other 
states. Table I presents such facts for 
the states in the Southern Association, 
their ability to pay being calculated from 
the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

At peak load within the next ten to 
twenty years the states in the Southern 
Association would have 249,000 junior 
college students, and would need 804 
junior colleges of average size. These 
colleges would cost the states, on a mini- 
mum basis of $150 per student an- 
nually, $37,350,000 and the states would 
have available from their own resources 
as calculated on their ability with aver- 
age effort to support their public schools 
only $5,929,210, a little more than one 
sixth of the total amount needed. The 
conclusion is forced therefore that the 
Southern states cannot in the near future 
undertake to finance a comprehensive 
system of junior colleges, and cannot do 
so at any time in the future without a 
complete reorganization of the public 
support of education in the nation. 
These considerations only emphasize in 
a new manner the fact that the Southern 
states do not have sufficient revenue 
available for their public school systems, 
and could not keep their state universi- 
ties and other state supported colleges 
open if even 50 per cent of their high 
school graduates should decide to attend 
the higher institutions. 

Of course education will go on in the 
Southern states—education of a high 
quality. The states will venture further 
in the junior college field, carefully feel- 
ing their way. It may be that for some 
time to come junior college students 
may have to pay most of the expenses of 
the junior colleges through tuition 
charges. Such colleges are public only 
in that they are governed by public 
school boards. It may be that from time 
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TABLE I 
DATA ON POSSIBLE JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AND Costs IN STATES OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 






































Possible 

State junior college 
students 
Texas 47,000 
North Carolina 29,000 
Georgia 24,000 
Alabama 23,000 
Kentucky 21,000 
Tennessee 21,000 
Virginia 20,000 
Mississippi 19,000 
Louisiana 17,000 
South Carolina 17,000 
Florida 11,000 
Total 249,000 





to time the states will appropriate, for 
college students, a certain per capita 
amount, small at first but increasing as 
the states reform their educational sup- 
port for all their schools. The states may 
find that the increasing loads on their 
universities and other state supported 
high institutions will grow so large as 
to make it necessary to support more 
and more the junior colleges as economy 
movements, for the annual expenditures 
in the universities will go beyond the 
$150 per student. The fact is that high 
school graduates cannot go immediately 
into industrial pursuits or vocations and 
cannot remain idle. Junior colleges, 
accessible and numerous enough to care 
for all these students, seem to offer the 
best opportunity for meeting the needs 
of society in caring for the youth of the 
land from high school graduation to 
employment. 


Only this fact must be kept in mind. 
If the junior college should take the high 
school graduate for two years, and give 
him no more than an extension of the 
high school curriculum upward, it would 
not be solving the problem here indi- 








Number of Cost at Available 
colleges $150 per from state 
needed student sources 

156 $7,050,000 $1,678,000 
96 4,350,000 629,000 
80 3,600,000 294,080 
16 3,450,000 307,740 
70 3,150,000 447,300 
70 3,150,000 525,630 
66 3,000,000 647,800 
63 2,850,000 231,990 
96 2,990,000 391,730 
56 2,550,000 226,100 
15 1,650,000 448,840 
804 $37,350,000 $5,929,210 


cated. It is no solution of any problem 
to postpone its impact for two years. 
The junior colleges must in some fashion 
prepare their students to enter life on a 
higher and more successful level than 
they could do directly from high school. 
They must prepare those who will go on 
to four-year institutions for the upper 
levels of college work, but this prepara- 
tory function is of small importance 
when compared with the opportunities 
“to assist their students in building atti- 
tudes, values, standards, experimental, 
always subject to reinterpretations, re- 
construction, improvement—which are 
usually identified with the democratic 
sentiment.” + 

Along with this function, the junior 
colleges might do much to help prepare 
their students to make a living, and this 
means much more than merely giving 
them some kind of occupation or voca- 
tional training of a trade school variety. 
Society must find some method and some 
institution to teach its members how to 





1 CtypE M. Hitt “Youth Demands New Junior 
Colleges,” North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1938), 13:237-46. 
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fit themselves into the world of today 
without going to the government for 
support and pensions. If the junior col- 
leges could turn their attention more to 
the preparation for complete living 
rather than to preparation for specific 
vocations as they now exist, they might 
help in the solution of the most difficult 
problems of the nation today. 

Perhaps at this time, in view of the 
difficulties in the way of complete finan- 
cial support of the junior colleges, it 
may be safe to say that the junior col- 
leges will be accepted as an integral part 
of the public system of education in the 
Southern states in the future, and will 
be taken into account as the states work 
out their solution of the problems of 
support of education on an adequate 
basis. And to them will be given the 
opportunity of training the graduates of 
high school, too young yet for the larger 
four-year institutions, many of whom 
will go to liberal arts colleges. In so 
doing, the junior colleges will meet the 
young problem at a time when the num- 
ber of young people proportionately is 
decreasing, and the number of aged pen- 
sioners is both proportionately and ab- 
solutely on the increase. If this is true, 
then the junior college in the future, if 
only we can adequately finance it, will 
become the first line trench of humanity 
as it battles on towards a world in which 
democracies can be safe and free intelli- 
gent people may work out their own 
destinies unhampered by dictators of any 


kind. 
JCI 


CAREER FORUM 


Thirty-eight possible careers for youth 
were discussed at the very successful 
third annual career forum at Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
in April. The chief speaker at the general 
session of the conference was Dr. Robert 
G. Bernreuter of Pennsylvania State Col- 








lege. Sections discussions were devoted 
to the following fields: Mortuary work, 
law, nursing, veterinary, salesmanship, 
religious education, photography, physi- 
cal education, accounting, medicine, li- 
brary, science, aviation, social work, air 
conditioning, journalism, banking, hotel 
management, marriage, printing, engi- 
neering, dentistry, architecture, fashion 
careers, insurance, medical secretarial, 
ministry, engineering technicians, small 
business, teaching, advertising, merchan- 
dising, interior decoration, personnel 
work, radio, secretarial, beauty culture, 
and agriculture. 
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There are several factors already oper- 
ating to reduce athleticism, whether or 
not we decide to do anything about it. 
The rise of the junior colleges, which 
educate freshmen and sophomores only, 
is reducing the supply of athletic mate- 
rial for the four-year colleges and the 
universities.—PRESIDENT R. M. Hutcu- 
INS, in “Gate Receipts and Glory” in 
Saturday Evening Post. 


JCJ 

It is perfectly evident to me that at 
the college level . . . all the institutions 
of the country have been fishing in one 
small pond. They have been concerned, 
by and large, with a competition for the 
most promising youths in the income tax 
paying group; and at least three-quar- 
ters, or more, probably ninety per cent, 
of the youths of the country are not to be 
found within this class. — PRESIDENT 
James B. Conant, Harvard University. 


JCJ 

Our present industrial economy is 
exerting constantly greater pressure to 
keep adolescent youth in school longer 
than they have remained in the past. 
The junior college is education’s answer 
to society’s quest.—RoserT L. KELLY, 
in Bulletin of Association of American 
Colleges. 
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Junior College Assemblies in Michigan 


HENRY C. KLINGBEIL* 


In its ideal state, the junior college as- 
sembly is the one place where all the 
students may get together in order to 
enjoy the spirit of unity and to share 
the educational advantages of common 
ideas, of enjoying good music, and of 
being able to develop talents within the 
student body itself. In the good old 
days, assemblies were necessary to give 
important announcements to the entire 
student body; in some cases today, the 
public address system handles this prob- 
lem, but the junior college assemblies 
still go on. 

Most junior colleges have an assembly 
once a week, and this requires a faculty 
member to be responsible for keeping 
the programs up to a collegiate standard. 

In order to assure a good attendance, 
seven of the junior colleges in Michigan 
have compulsory attendance. Many 
students resent this as it seems to inter- 
fere with their ideas of liberty and free- 
dom. In some cases, the more aggres- 
sive students manage to be in two places 
at the same time! 

Compulsory attendance for instructors 
occurs in only two junior colleges in the 
state. In some cases, the instructors 
have part of their work in the high 
school and this prevents their attend- 
ance at junior college assemblies. Some 
of the deans ask the instructors to attend 
but do not require attendance. In some 
junior colleges, however, a suggestion 
is equivalent to a command. Some in- 
structors feel that they have no interest 
in student assemblies unless they are 
putting on the program. On the whole, 





* Assembly Chairman, Bay City Junior Col- 
lege, Bay City, Michigan. 


the majority of instructors take an in- 
terest in the assemblies. 

The volunteer assemblies do not bring 
out the entire student body. Attend- 
ance depends on the kind of program. 
If left to themselves, about fifty per cent 
of the students attend. 

There is a fair amount of student tal- 
ent in every student body, but that tal- 
ent has to be organized and developed. 
Some students feel that since no college 
credit is given for this hard work they 
are simply wasting their time. Again, 
the junior college audience is filled with 
severe critics who know too much about 
them. Sometimes, too many “wise 
cracks” float over the footlights, or even 
hisses, horse laughs, and boos rent the 
air when student talent slips. Good 
students have been known to refuse to 
appear before their own super-critical 
student body. A course in audience psy- 
chology might be profitable in some 
cases. 


Consistently good programs require 
an expenditure of money, and every 
junior college should have at least $150 
to spend every year. The University 
Extension department allows a choice of 
three speakers for fifty dollars. Fre- 
quently an organization outside the 
college has a good speaker who often 
can be persuaded to come early to speak 
before the junior college for ten dollars. 


Happy is the junior college which can 
boast a music leader on its faculty! Stu- 
dents enjoy group singing, if properly 
conducted. During the past twelve years 
at Bay City Junior College there has 
been but one excellent student song 
leader. Under student conductors the 
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unfortunate tendency too often is to end 
up in cheap popular songs. 

Good one-act plays like the tragedy, 
“The Valiant,” or the comedy, “A Man’s 
Home Is His Castle,” always go over 
well when properly rehearsed. 


One or two debates a year seem to be 
the limit for the students’ argumentative 
digestion. One judged debate a year 
with a paid judge adds good rivalry and 
satisfies the old school of contest de- 
bating. 

Every year there is a problem of 
patriotic-day assemblies. Fresh, new 
material is at a premium. Sometimes 
there is a prominent war veteran who 
has given the same speech before student 
bodies from the grade schools on up, 
and students feel that the college should 
offer something different. If patriotic 
plays are attempted, the problem of ade- 
quate scenery, period costumes, and the 
imitation of well-known historical char- 
acters usually presents serious discrep- 
encies. The best way out seems to be 
to secure a speaker of special ability 
from the University of Michigan Ex- 
tension service. 


Looking on the pessimistic side, we 
know that some students never would 
enjoy any kind of an assembly. For- 
tunately, this is a small group, despite 
the fact that educators have expended 
much time and energy and worry on 
them through the ages. Nevertheless, 
some assembly speakers are dull and un- 
interesting, but one cannot always avoid 
this. Some of the professional speakers 
would profit by a good course in public 
speaking. 

Bay City Junior College has an enroll- 
ment of 393, and the assembly meets 
in the high school auditorium, which 
holds 1,200. Other junior colleges in 


the state have somewhat similar facili- 
ties. At its best this is a bad physical 
handicap, both to the audience and to 
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the speaker. Some junior colleges have 
trying times fitting their junior college 
assembly program in with the high 
school program. At times, a combina- 
tion assembly is attempted, but the result 
may be that the college students feel that 
they are still being treated like high 
school children—not that some of them 
do not deserve this treatment, but it does 
prevent a real college spirit. 

Looking on the optimistic side, the 
junior college assembly does have many 
good points. A song leader like George 
Campbell comes along and unites the 
student body so that the real aim of the 
assembly is achieved; or a dynamic 
speaker like Professor John H. Muys- 
kens actually commands the attention of 
every single student. Good student tal- 
ent well rehearsed, whether it be musical, 
dramatic, or forum discussions, actually 
received student applause and many fa- 
vorable comments. If the junior col- 
lege assembly must go on, it should not 
imitate swing bands, cheap drama, or 
half-done witty skits; but it should aim 
at a worthwhile, dignified, collegiate 
program, or else be discontinued for 
the good of junior college education. 


JCJ 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Since January 1 the library of Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College has added 
more than 800 volumes purchased under 
the third and last instalment of a grant 


of $6,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 








JCJ 
BUILDING PLANS 


Colorado Woman’s College is develop- 
ing plans for five additional buildings in 
addition to the five which now comprise 
the college plant. The new buildings are 
to be a field house, a conservatory of 
music, two dormitories, and a central 
heating plant. 
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Vitalized Economics in the Junior College 


TOM P. EMERICH* 


A course in economics in a junior 
college is somewhat difficult to teach 
because of the necessarily large amount 
of theory which is embodied in the text 
book. Although the processes of indus- 
trial life may be quite real and concrete 
to the youthful junior college student, 
nevertheless, the principles underlying 
the processes are likely to be quite ab- 
stract and seemingly removed from the 
world of affairs. Hence, the science of 
economics is likely to appear to the stu- 
dent at the very inception, as it does to 
the average business man, as something 
intangible, unreal, and unrelated to ac- 
tual life. 

The best method to be employed in 
teaching a course in the elementary prin- 
ciples of economics always has been, and 
probably ever will be, a matter of dis- 
agreement. The writer ventures to form- 
ulate some tentative conclusions in the 
hope that they may be suggestive, if not 
otherwise valuable. 

I pursued the traditional classical ap- 
proach to economics, which I had 
learned at Harvard University, during 
my first semester as an instructor at 
Wentworth Military Academy. I sup- 
plemented my text book assignments 
with what I thought were interesting and 
stimulating articles in such periodicals 
as the New Republic, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Current History, and the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics in an effort 
to make the subject as vivid and as 
realistic as possible. 

I noticed throughout the course that, 





*Head of Department of Social Sciences, 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, 
Missouri. 


after the first five or ten minutes, 
whether I was lecturing or holding a 
discussion, a very considerable number 
of my students seemed to fall one by one 
into the arms of Morpheus. I guess 
that it only is human nature for all of 
us to alibi. I rationalized that the hour 
at which our class met was the cause, 
for we started about twenty minutes 
after luncheon. One day, however, I 
happened to overhear three of our cadets 
casually discussing my subject. One 
remarked that economics was as dry as 
dust. Another one said that my course 
was a dull as they come. The third swore 
vociferously that he was planning to sign 
off on all subjects in the field of econom- 
ics at the end of the semester. I realized 
then that there must be something 
wrong with my approach. 

I vowed to the gods on Mt. Olympus 
that I would experiment until I made 
my course so vivid and inspiring that 
the students would want to enroll in it, 
and to make it so interesting that they 
would not require a cup of coffee to stay 
awake. 

The first experiment which I con- 
ducted the second semester was to take 
the students to Kansas City on a trip to 
various points of economic interest. ‘I 
took them through the Armour packing 
house, a large candy and biscuit factory, 
a large stock and bond house, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. We had a compe- 
tent guide explain many of the minute 
operations involved at the major plants. 

The cadets were very enthusiastic 
upon their return from our field trip and 
attacked our study of production with a 
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vim and vigor which truly astonished 
me. In our study of efficiency in pro- 
duction the students would illustrate the 
points which Frederick Taylor described 
from what they saw in the packing 
house plant and in the candy and biscuit 
factory. 


Our text book has several chapters on 
marketing. The visit to the Kansas City 
Board of Trade seemed to imbue the 
students with an enthusiasm over the 
operations of the large grain exchanges. 
The different forms of hedging, which 
the previous semester seemed to be such 
a bore to the cadets, now were received 
with the keenest interest. They had 
seen the “bulls” and “bears” operate 
in Kansas City on the floor of the grain 
exchange and had watched the traders 
of the large flour milling companies 
hedge their wheat. The cadets not only 
absorbed everything that the text book 
had to-say on the subject but also came 
around to my office for further discus- 
sion of the intricacies of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the operations of the 
world wheat market at Liverpool. 


As mentioned earlier, I had supple- 
mented the text book with other text 
book references and with appropriate 
assignments in many of the better pe- 
riodicals. I decided to experiment with 
the Fortune Magazine though I shall 
have to admit that it took quite a little 
persuasion to get our Dean to subscribe 
to it for our library. Fortune writes up 
many of the large corporations and in- 
dustries in lengthy articles which are 
extremely thorough and are written in 
the language of the business man. Many 
of the articles are full of economic theory 
and it always is their policy to point out 
the good and bad features in the pro- 
duction, marketing, and financial poli- 
cies of the various companies. Further- 
more, all of the articles are profusely 
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illustrated, which seems to have a marked 
appeal to the youthful student of eco- 
nomics. I found from experience that 
my outside reading assignments in For- 
tune increased the class interest thirty 
to forty per cent. That semester six of 
my students had their fathers subscribe 
to the magazine for them, and there- 
after the articles were perused religiously 
and assiduously by the cadets. 


Our text book devotes four chapters 
to money, credit, banking, and inter- 
national finance. Our trip to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Kansas City had 
evoked considerable interest in the 
clearing house and in the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes. A banker friend 
of mine sent me a little booklet which 
is put out by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago entitled “The Federal Re- 
serve System Today.” The forty page 
pamphlet is copiously illustrated and 
contains a most lucid description of the 
complicated operations of our central 
banking system. I took a chance and 
wrote the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago for fifty copies for my students. I 
received them gratis several days later. 

I further decided to ask the president 
of one of the local banks to lecture to 
my classes on the making of loans and 
the operations of a small town state 
bank. I must admit that I did not expect 
him to accept though I was pleasantly 
surprised when he accepted with alac- 
rity. He gave an excellent lecture and 
invited the students to visit him the next 
time they were downtown. He later 
told me that a number of them had been 
in to see him, and that he was gratified 
at the display of interest which they 
evinced in his bank. 


It occurred to me that if an outside 
speaker, such as the president of a local 
hank. could arouse such an intense in- 
terest in banking amongst the cadets 
that, perhaps, I should utilize this method 
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further. I had a connection through a 
friend with the manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Merchants Retail Credit 
Bureau. I wrote the manager and in- 
vited him to lecture to my students. I 
was quite surprised to receive a letter 
the following day, accepting my invita- 
tion, and saying that it would be an 
honor and a privilege to talk to them. 
He replied, however, that an evening 
hour would be most convenient. Hence, 
I invited him to Wentworth for dinner 
and arranged for an evening lecture. I 
did not make attendance at the lecture 
mandatory. I did promise the cadets, 
however, that I would give extra credit 
to any student who attended and sub- 
mitted a good outline of Mr. Riley’s 
talk. I was quite pleased to see all but 
two of my class at the lecture. A num- 
ber of them brought friends with them 
who were not enrolled in any of my 
courses. 


Mr. Riley talked for nearly an hour on 
the ways in which his credit bureau 
evaluated the credit standing of an in- 
dividual and how they kept files on some 
750,000 different people in the Kansas 
City retail trade area. He mentioned 
the signal importance of a retail credit 
agency to the merchant who does a con- 
siderable credit business. He also spoke 
of the wonderful opportunities which the 
field of retail credit offered to an intel- 
ligent young man who would train him- 
self for the work. After he concluded 
his very educational and inspirational 
lecture, he asked the students to inter- 
rogate him if they so desired. The 
catechism to which they subjected him 
indicated their interest. 


I had offered to pay Mr. Riley’s ex- 
penses to Lexington, but he declined my 
offer. Furthermore he made the state- 


ment that it was the universal policy of . 


the hundreds of different offices of the 
Merchants Retail Credit Bureau to have 


the executives interest college business 
siudents in retail credit wherever pos- 
sible. The reason for the policy, of 
course, was that many of the business 
students of today will be the merchants 
of tomorrow, and the more they know 
about the value of a retail credit agency, 
the better prospects they will be for the 
services of the Merchants Retail Credit 
Bureau. He also declared that he would 
be very glad to return again next year 
for another lecture. It is needless to say 
that he has been a regular visitor an- 
nually ever since that evening. The last 
time that he was here to deliver an ad- 
dress to my class, I invited fifteen fellow 
Rotarians, all local merchants in Lexing- 
ton. I was somewhat amused but se- 
cretly flattered when Mr. Riley later told 
me that he thought the questions of the 
students were much more intelligent than 
those which some of the leading local 
retailers put to him. 


I recalled that at Harvard we had 
used Dun and Bradstreet in our dis- 
cussions on credit. I thought that I 
would borrow a copy for a day or so 
from one of the local banks or whole- 
sale houses. Upon investigation, how- 
ever, I found there was not a single 
copy in Lexington. I immediately wrote 
Dun and Bradstreet in Kansas City re- 
questing a copy for classroom use, and 
received a copy of last year’s edition. 
The manager of the Kansas City office 
wrote that he was delighted to hear that 
we took such an interest in wholesale 
and retail credit in our work, and that 
they only were too glad to make a copy 
available for our use. I explained its 
use in my class and had each of the 
cadets look up the pecuniary and credit 
ratings of several of the business men 
in their respective home towns. 


I kept the credit rating book in my 
office at the request of Dun and Brad- 
street who said that it was confidential 
information and not for anyone except 
my students. I never shall forget a 
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student from Fond du Lac, who had the 
reputation of being a young campus 
Lothario. He knocked on my door one 
afternoon and asked to see my Dun and 
Bradstreet. I noticed that he had a long 
list of names of business men in sev- 
eral different states and that he care- 
fully looked up each and recorded the 
respective pecuniary and credit ratings. 
Finally, after he had spent over an hour 
on the book, my curiosity got the best of 
me and I asked him what he was doing. 
He replied that he dated seventeen girls 
and that he was trying to find out which 
of the father’s had the most money, for 
he was going to try to marry her! 

We always have spent a fortnight in 
our analysis and discussion of the vari- 
ous aspects of the labor movement. I 
utilized the outside speaker method 
again by inviting the head of the local 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. I asked him to address 
my boys on the operations of his union 
which is one of the most important cogs 
in the C. I. O. I think that I should 
mention the fact that most of the cadets 
were sons of capitalists of considerable 
means. They seemed to be carried away 
with the ideas which this laborite pro- 
pounded. Several of them later told 
me that they never had any idea of the 
myriad advantages which a progressive 
labor union such as David Dubinsky’s 
International Ladies Garment Worker’s 
Union offered to labor. Several others 
told me that they had been reared in an 
atmosphere of antagonism toward labor 
unions but since the speaker’s talk they 
thought that they now saw the other 
side in a new light. 

I also invited the head of the local 
office of the Missouri State Unemploy- 
ment Service to speak to my students. 
He outlined the policies and activities 
of the labor exchanges in the various 
European countries. He then spoke on 
the operations of his local labor ex- 
change and how the Missouri State Un- 
employment Service was affiliated with 
the United States Unemployment Serv- 
ice. He told the cadets how he was 


going to administer the unemployment 
insurance act which went into effect 
January 1, 1939. 

Our text-book devotes considerable 
space to the economics of consumption 
and to the weaknesses of American leg- 
islation regarding consumption. I al- 
ways had assigned chapters in such 
books as 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, The 
American Chamber of Horrors, and Skin 
Deep for my students for their outside 
reading. They always seemed fasci- 
nated by these books which so scathingly 
excoriated and villified the unscrupulous 
manufacturers who foist their adulter- 
ated or worthless commodities upon the 
unsuspecting consumer. The popular 
criticism which the cadets made of these 
works, and in my opinion quite justi- 
fiable indeed, was that they seem to 
knock most of the leading products but 
they rarely ever told you what to buy 
to get your money’s worth. 

I thought, perhaps, that the way to 
overcome their objections to the books 
was to subscribe to the Consumers Re- 
search League of Washington, N. J. They 
immediately sent me their summary 
book on the relative ratings of all prod- 
ucts and then each month their reports 
on the scientific studies and tests which 
they had made. The monthly bulletins 
of the Consumers Research League have 
enlisted more real enthusiasm and argu- 
ment on the subject of consumption 
that I ever have witnessed on any scho- 
lastic topic during my five years at 
Wentworth. As the reader undoubtedly 
knows, Consumers Research rates every- 
thing from automobiles to shoe laces. It 
places their findings in three categories. 
A product either is placed on the rec- 
omended list, the intermediate list, or 
on the not recommended list. The 
methods used in making the tests also 
are given. I shall not soon forget the 
reaction of our entire corps to the bul- 
letin which analyzed cigarettes. Every 
one of the large selling cigarettes was 
placed on the not recommended list. 
Furthermore, the bulletin listed the lead 
and arsenic contents of all the major 
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brands and pointed out how serious 
they might be to the heavy smoker and 
for the average young man or young 
woman. The coup-de-grace of the bul- 
letin was the statement that all of the 
major brands contained cheap and in- 
ferior tobacco. Several of the lads who 
smoked cut out tobacco altogether. 
About half of the other cigarette smok- 
ers shifted to smoking pipe tobacco. 

Since I started subscribing to Con- 
sumers Research, I think that almost 
every one of our 220 cadets has paid me 
a visit at one time or another and has 
asked to see the bulletins. The subjects 
which seemed to catch their eyes were 
the ratings on motor cars, auto acces- 
sories, sporting goods equipment, ciga- 
rettes, and electric razors. Several of 
the boys asked their fathers to give 
them a subscription for a Christmas 
present. 

I trust that I have not left the im- 
pression with the reader that I try to 
make my classes a three ring circus. 
Far from it. I am still firmly convinced 
that the classical approach is the best 
fundamental basis for instruction in eco- 
nomics. This approach certainly gives 
that valuable training in logical and 
straight thinking for which, as Professor 
Raymond T. Bye, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, says “a vigorous analysis 
of economic theory is peculiarly well 
adapted.” 

I am of the opinion, however, that in 
the instruction of a group of college 
freshmen and sophomores, the tradi- 
tional classical approach is too static. 
I think economics must be vitalized if we 
are to fire the imagination and elicit 
profound intellectual effort on the part 
of the youthful junior college student. 





JCJ 
SPRINGFIELD ACTIVITIES 


Springfield Junior College, Illinois, 
was host to the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Physics Teachers, 
May 5, 1939. Nicholas W. Wells of the 


physics department was local chairman. 
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The annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Academy of Science was also held at 
Springfield on May 5 and 6, with Eugene 
R. Dougherty of Springfield Junior Col- 
lege as vice-president of the Academy 
and chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. This convention was at- 
tended by about 750 members of the 
Academy. Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, Dean 
of Springfield Junior College, read a 
paper before the psychology section on 
“Student Activities in the Junior Col- 
lege.” 


JCJ 
ATHLETIC CONSOLIDATION 


By an overwhelming majority, the 
Texas Junior College Association and 
Central Texas Conference voted in April 
to consolidate their athletic circuits into 
one organization to be known as the 
Texas Junior College Athletic Confer- 
ence. September 1, 1939, was named 
as the date for the new conference to 
start functioning. 











JCJ 
TRANSFER PROBLEMS 


Maj. F. J. Marston, of Kemper Junior 
College, president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, an- 
nounces that a committee composed of 
Dean L. A. Eubank, Kirksville State 
Teachers College, Chairman; Dean G. 
W. Lamke, Washington University, and 
Dean W. P. Mitchell, Missouri Valley 
College, has been appointed to discuss 
the problem of student transfers from 
college to college. The question is par- 
ticularly vital to junior colleges, whose 
graduates continue in universities, and 
this phase of the problem will be ana- 
lyzed when the committee meets with 
Dean Sala, of Christian College; Dean 
Coyle, of Flat River Junior College, and 
Dean Ford, of Wentworth, who form the 
Missouri junior college committee. 
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English Composition in a Junior College 


OLIVER W. 


The English department of a four- 
year college may have the privilege of 
formulating ideals concerning standards 
for composition and then may hope that 
these ideals will materialize in the writ- 
ing habits of its students during their 
college careers; but a junior college is 
faced by the necessity of making such 
ideals actually materialize so that its 
students will not be embarrassed _ be- 
cause of any deficiencies in English 
when transferring to a senior institu- 
tion. That is the constant concern of 
the English department at Vincennes 
University Junior College—to make sure 
that any student who transfers with 
credit in the composition course can 
adequately carry on his writing at a 
senior institution, whether he is to be 
tested in the college to which he trans- 
fers either by a so-called junior pro- 
ficiency examination or by the papers 
that he writes for courses. 

In accordance with the basic princi- 
ples of junior college organization, the 
problem is partially solved at Vincennes 
University Junior College merely by 
the size of the student body, which, be- 
ing small, permits small classes and fre- 
quent conferences for individual instruc- 
tion. It is quite possible, therefore, to 
bring the semi-illiterate up to a passable 
standard of proficiency and to build up 
a very high level of development in those 
students who already have a good back- 
ground in English. Since the size of 
the English faculty, however, does not 
permit a system of individual instruc- 
tion exclusively, it has been necessary 
to work out a system of class instruc- 
tion which will serve as a basis for the 
course in English composition. 





* Instructor in English, Vincennes Univer- 
sity Junior College, Vincennes, Indiana. 


ROBINSON * 


This system was inaugurated by the 
head of the department, Arleigh B. 
Davis, in 1920 and has continued with 
various modifications to the present 
time. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

The work of the first semester is con- 
cerned with practical exposition — ex- 
planations of processes and mechanisms, 
discussions of social and economic ques- 
tions, editorial essays, business letters, 
and one or two short research papers 
with an introduction to research tech- 
nique. As an aid to the effective organi- 
zation of theme material, several of the 
themes are given first in oral form and 
then are written in the light of class 
reaction. Of course the purpose of the 
oral presentation is for analysis of com- 
position and ideas and not for skill in 
public speaking, although naturally the 
practice of speaking improves the stu- 
dent’s ability in that respect. 

The work in written and oral Eng- 
lish is augmented by the usual drill 
on fundamentals—the points of gram- 
mar and usage that are supposed to be 
learned in high school but that are too 
often not learned there because of the 
immature attitude of the student during 
his preparatory school days. Usually 
this “review” work requires about one- 
fifth of the time of the first semester. 

Another fifth of the time is devoted 
to making analyses and outlines of lec- 
tures and of articles in the quality 
magazines. Sentence outlines are in- 
sisted upon so that the instructor can 
check on whether the student really 
understands what he has heard or has 
read. At least outlines containing com- 
plete statements are more indicative of 
what the student understands than are 
the lists of phrases and_polysyllabic 
words which the student would prefer 
to pass off for outlines. 
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Thus approximately three-fifths of the 
class time of the first semester is left for 
the main objective of the course—the 
development of a clear expository style. 

In the second semester the theme ma- 
terial branches out to include the per- 
sonal essay, narrative incidents, some 
practice in description, and an extended 
character sketch or a short story. Fre- 
quently, however, an assignment is made 
in expository writing—the practical kind 
of the first semester—for, after all, most 
students will never need to write a 
familiar essay or a short story but they 
will need to be able to turn out accept- 
able term papers and reports. On the 
other hand, some introduction to liter- 
ary writing helps to develop apprecia- 
tion in reading and consequently should 
be given a place in the composition 
course. 

Oral work the second semester is less 
frequent because of the subject matter 
under consideration, but is not neglected 
altogether; and outlining, as one might 
expect, turns to precis writing. 

In obtaining satisfactory results, the 
composition course at Vincennes Uni- 
versity Junior College has proved to be 
successful. Investigation shows that 
fewer than one per cent of the students 
who transfer have any difficulty in ad- 
vanced college work because of deficien- 
cies in composition. It would be hard 
to say whether the individual conference 
or the class work is more important. At 
any rate the combination of the two is a 
happy one. 








JCJ 
MORTON’S ANNIVERSARY 


Two thousand friends of Morton 
Junior College, Illinois, participated in 
the celebration of the  institution’s 
fifteenth anniversary on May 5. During 
the evening the public was entertained 
by varied and interesting exhibits, a 
multitude of students’ and teachers’ hob- 
bies, a tea in a French atmosphere, a 
water pageant, and a program in the 
auditorium. 
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Prizes were given for the four best 
hobby collections. At the conclusion of 
the evening’s program a gold watch was 
presented to Dean Walter B. Spelman. 
During the fifteen years since its organi- 
zation Morton Junior College has in- 
creased its enrollment of regular stu- 
dents from 79 to 771. In addition the 
Evening College, initiated ten years ago, 
has increased from 24 to 374 students. 
The faculty now numbers 44 members. 
The number of curricula has steadily 
increased, covering more extensively and 
thoroughly the educational field. Plans 
being formulated at the present time will 
provide several new courses, foremost 
of which is a new course in apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. 


JCJ 
NEW DORMITORIES 


During the summer new dormitories 
for men and for women were com- 
pleted at the University Preparatory 
School and Junior College, Oklahoma. 
The buildings are of brick and were 
constructed with the aid of PWA funds. 
The basement of the larger building, the 
women’s dormitory, is fitted with a din- 
ing hall. 














JCJ 
INTERMONT DORMITORY 


Virginia Intermont College is re- 
joicing in a new three-story dormitory 
constructed during the summer. The 
building is fireproof throughout, con- 
structed of steel, concrete and hollow tile. 
A unique featureis a stairway tower in 
front with glass brick paney the full 
height of the building, which will be 
electrified at night, giving the effect of 
an illuminated tower. There are nine 
dormitory rooms on each of the three 
floors, in addition to several suites for 
members of the faculty, a reception room 
on the first floor, and a sundeck over the 
entire building. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE AT N.E.A. 


Considerable attention was given to 
the junior college at the sessions of the 
National Education Association and re- 
lated organizations at San Francisco in 
July. The Junior College Section of 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals devoted one entire session to 
a consideration of the junior college 
curriculum under the chairmanship of 
President A. J. Cloud of San Francisco 
Junior College. The principle address 
was given by Dr. Charles H. Judd, “New 
Materials of Instruction for the Junior 
College.” Walter C. Eells, Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, had charge of the discussion 
period in which brief addresses were 
given by F. W. Thomas, of Fresno State 
College; E. W. Montgomery of Phoenix 
Junior College; H. O. Williams formerly 
of Sacramento Junior College; James F. 
Bursch of Sacramento Junior College, 
and William H. Conley of Wright Jun- 
ior College. 

“Junior College Business Education” 
was the subject for discussion by a 
round table group of the Department of 
Business Education, under the chairman- 
ship of R. E. Berry of Chaffey Junior 
College. Those participating in the dis- 
cussion included Alvin C. Eurich, Stan- 
ford University; Mrs. Agatha McLarry 
Shaw, Amarillo Junior College; Guy H. 
Hurst, Weber College; and Roland K. 
Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior College. 

The Department of Science Instruc- 
tion had two programs on junior col- 
lege science, under the chairmanship of 
G. E. Cline of Pasadena Junior College. 
Following were the speakers and their 


topics at the first session: “Teaching the 
Scientific Attitude to Junior College 
Students,” William Conley, Wright Jun- 
ior College; “What the Junior College 
May Do for the National Science Com- 
mittee,” Ira C. Davis; “A Working Psy- 
chology for Junior College Science,” 
Myron S. Allen, Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege; “Technology Fulfils Science 
Needs,” George Eby, Stockton Junior 
College. 

For the second session the following 
topics were discussed: “A Conserva- 
tion Program for Junior Colleges,” John 
Arnold, Stockton Junior College; “Pho- 
tography: a Hobby, an Art, a Profes- 
sion, a Science,” Earl G. Baird, Pasa- 
dena Junior College; “Responsibility of 
Science in Social Attitudes,” H. H. 
Tracy, Fullerton Junior College. 

At one session of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, Vern 
James of Menlo Junior College led a 
discussion group on “How Can We Meet 
the Needs of the Junior College Student 
Who Has Had Little or No Mathematics 
in High School?” 


PHI THETA KAPPA 


The tenth annual convention of Phi 
Theta Kappa was held at Northeast Jun- 
ior College, Monroe, Louisiana, on April 
13-15. There were 178 delegates pres- 
ent, representing 34 chapters. 

On Thursday night the Gamma Gam- 
ma Chapter of Northeast Junior Col- 
lege gave an informal reception in the 
college recreation center. The first busi- 
ness meeting was held Friday morning, 
at which each official delegate made a 
report for his chapter. An interesting 
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address on Education was given by Pro- 
fessor Willmore Kendall, of the Louisi- 
ana State University faculty. At a later 
business meeting plans for the Phi Theta 
Kappa magazine were discussed. The 
new publication is to be called the Golden 
Key of Phi Theta Kappa, and will ap- 
pear four times a year. 

National Officers for next year were 
elected as follows: President, Charles 
Rough, Weatherford College, Weather- 
ford, Texas; Vice President, Cecelia 
Kochiss, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Mosal, Canton, Mississippi; 
Treasurer, Jack Robertson, St. Joseph 
Junior College, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Historian, Sara Frances Hinkle, North- 
east Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana. 
It was also voted to hold the convention 
~ next year at Lawton, Oklahoma, with 
Cameron College as host. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The eleventh national convention of 
Phi Rho Pi held at Virginia, Minnesota, 
April 3-6, 1939, will probably go down 
in history as the most outstanding one 
yet held. The “Progression,” a cooper- 
ative speech event, developed through 
the discussion technique, was used for 
the first time on a national scale by a 
speech organization and was unquali- 
fiedly successful, both students and spon- 
sors voting overwhelmingly to continue 
it another year. The Student Forum 
held two sessions this year, and under 
the leadership of student representative 
Norman Krause, it proved to be one of 
the most worthwhile events of the whole 
convention. The students met to discuss 
their problems, both in and out of Phi 
Rho Pi, and really made progress in 
doing so. 

At the formal banquet Hale Aarnes, 
Tournament Director and District Gov- 
ernor of Tau Kappa Alpha, and Eliza- 
beth Koops, President of the Moorhead 
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State Teachers College Chapter conferred 
honorary membership on Mary Assel- 
tyne and P. Merville Larson for their 
contributions to forensics, especially in 
promoting the interest in discussion and 
making possible an entirely separate 
division for discussion in the national 
convention. 

The “Progression” was easily the 
most outstanding contribution of the 
convention. Dr. Elwood Murray of Den- 
ver University comments as follows on 
it: “Phi Rho Pi is making a great con- 
tribution to education in its introduction 
of the Progression. This action prob- 
ably stamps it as the most progressive 
influence for improving forensics in the 
country.” 

Winners and leaders in the convention 
events were: Men’s Debate, Don Wierda 
and Joseph Landisman, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Women’s Debate, Lillian Row- 
land and Helen Banowetz, Coffeyville, 
Kansas; Men’s Oratory, Norman Krause, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Women’s Oratory, 
Betty Lea Evans, Virginia Intermont, 
Bristol, Virginia; Men’s Extempore 
Speaking, Richard Moore, Pasadena, 
California; Women’s Extempore Speak- 
ing, tie between Lillian Rowland, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, and Reba June Long, Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 

In the “Progression” superior rating 
was awarded to Georgia Bayless, Vir- 
ginia Intermont, Bristol, Virginia; Vance 
Cox, Wentworth Military Academy, Lex- 
ington, Missouri; and Joseph Landis- 
man, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

National officers for 1939-40 were 
elected as follows: President, Raymond 
P. Kroggel, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Missouri; First 
Vice-president, Mrs. Eula Peterson, Al- 
tus Junior College, Oklahoma; Second 
Vice-president, Leland H. Monson, 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Third 
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Vice-president, L. K. Pritchett, Lee’s- 
McRae College, Banner Elk, North Caro- 
lina; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Sylvia 
D. Mariner, 601 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Editor, P. Merville 
Larson, J. C., Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas; Student Representative, 
Catherine Hopfinger, Itasca Junior Col- 
lege, Coleraine, Minnesota. 


P. MERVILLE LARSON 
National Editor 


Hutchinson Junior College 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, held at Chicago December 26-28, 
and reported in the Association’s Bulle- 
tin for April 1939, the following action 
was taken: 


A proposal to admit to membership in the 
Association teachers on the faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges was considered. Since 
the admission of members from the faculties 
of independent junior colleges would require 
a constitutional amendment, and no action 
could be taken until the next annual meeting, 
it was voted to refer the proposal to Committee 
on Organization and Policy for study and for 
possible drafting of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The Junior College Division of the 
Southern Association of Colleges met in 
a dinner session at the Peabody Hotel 
in Memphis March 28. About 80 per- 
sons attended, representing every state 
in the territory of the Southern Asso- 
ciation with the exception of South 
Carolina. 

The President of the Division, Dean 
J. E. Burk of Ward-Belmont, presided 
and an instructive and entertaining pro- 
gram was presented. Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
Secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, made a brief address 
in which he emphasized the importance 
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of a cooperative, nation-wide research 
study of important phases of the junior 
college curriculum. 

President J. L. Robb of Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College listed a number of prob- 
lems faced by the private junior college 
today. Dean J. Thomas Davis of John 
Tarleton College, Texas, discussed prob- 
lems faced by the public junior colleges. 
President Richard G. Cox of Gulf Park 
College, Mississippi, took as his sub- 
ject “What the American Association of 
Junior Colleges Has to Do With the 
Junior College Movement.” He made a 
powerful plea for all junior colleges to 
become members of the Association. 

Dr. Doak Campbell of George Pea- 
body College, in a reminiscent mood, 
mentioned the first meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges 
which was held in Memphis seventeen 
years earlier. He mentioned the fact 
that there were not half as many junior 
college people present at this banquet 
with representatives from the entire 
United States as there were at the pres- 
ent Southern Association banquet. 

President H. G. Noffsinger of Virginia 
Intermont College mentioned briefly 
standards prepared by a junior college 
committee of four to be presented to 
the executive committee of the Southern 
Association for adoption or rejection at 
this meeting. 


The meeting went into business session 
and Dr. Curtis Bishop of Virginia, moved 
that the Division go on record as 
strongly urging some educational foun- 
dation to undertake a study of semi- 
professional work in junior colleges. The 
motion was unanimously and enthusias- 
tically passed. Dean J. E. Burk of Ward- 
Belmont was elected as representative 
from the Southern Association on a 
committee to sponsor such a study. Dr. 
Doak Campbell was elected advisory 
member for the Southern Association. 


\v 8 
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The following officers were elected for 
next year: President—Dean C. C. Col- 
vert, Northeast Junior College, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Secretary—Pres. J. R. Mc- 
Lemore, Paris Junior College, Paris, 
Texas. 


NORTH CENTRAL MEETING 
At the Grand Rapids luncheon for 


junior colleges of the North Central area, 
the following committee requested the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
to sponsor a dinner meeting for repre- 
sentatives and friends of the junior col- 
leges of this area at the time of the 
North Central Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago: George Butterfield, Bay 
City Junior College, Michigan; Wm. H. 
Conley, Wright Junior College, Illinois; 
Floyd B. Moe, Virginia Junior College, 
Minnesota; J. Robert Sala, Christian 
College, Missouri; R. R. Shumway, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Kansas City Junior College, Kan- 
sas. 

The request was acted upon and 95 
junior college people attended a dinner 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, March 
31, with Dean Ross Holt, President of 
the Illinois Association, as chairman. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Education of the University of Chicago, 
discussed briefly and interestingly the 
vital problems facing a new junior col- 
lege—and illustrated his points by refer- 
ence to the junior college at Boise, Idaho, 
a new institution which was being es- 
tablished almost the same day. Costs, 
source of clientele, no tuition, commun- 
ity attitude, integration of courses, artic- 
ulation, taxes, housing, and the staff 
were the topics. The presentation of 
these issues clearly implied the gather- 
ing momentum of the junior college 
movement. 

Ernest H. Wagner, college personnel 
director for Swift and Company, spoke 
pertinently and vividly on “What In- 
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dustry Expects of the College Man.” 
Emphasizing ability to think, training in 
expression, and finishing a job as three 
essentials, Mr. Wagner presented sound 
evidence from his varied experiences. 
He concluded with an exposition of the 
“Sheepskin Blues” and the hurried am- 
bition of youth for executive positions— 
“eventually, why not now?” 

As a result of an earlier informal 
meeting with Dr. Eells, the group passed 
unanimously a resolution that the jun- 
ior colleges of the North Central area 
approve of, and will cooperate in, a 
contemplated project of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to study 
some phase of the curriculum, prefer- 
ably semi-professional courses or adult 
education courses, in the junior college. 

With the idea of establishing an in- 
formal organization of the group pres- 
ent or represented, a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed by President Holt 
as follows: George Butterfield, Bay City 
Junior College, Michigan; Albert 
Fertsch, Gary Junior College, Indiana; 
and J. A. Larson, Little Rock Junior 
College, Arkansas. 

The following recommendations for 
officers were unanimously approved: 
President, J. Robert Sala, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; Vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur Andrews, Grand Rapids 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; and Secretary-Treasurer, Walter B. 
Spelman, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois. 

The new organization is informal in 
nature having as its purposes an annual 
banquet, mutual friendships, and main- 
tenance of a liaison between the state 
groups and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


WaLTeR B. SPELLMAN 
Secretary 


Morton Junior College 
Cicero, Illinois 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


Twelve official delegates signed the 
newly adopted constitution of the North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges, 
which held its first regular meeting in 
Spokane, April 3 and 4 of this year. 
The Association, which was organized 
in the fall of 1938 in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, at a meeting of the Washington 
Association of Junior Colleges and guest 
delegates from Oregon, was led during 
the difficult formative months by its first 
president, Dr. G. A. Odgers, Dean of 
Multnomah College in Portland, Oregon. 
Dr. Odgers’ efforts during these months 
were very largely responsible for the 
successful two-day meeting in Spokane, 
attended by 40 delegates and visitors. 
The Association was fortunate in having 
Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, as the guest speaker at the 
Association meeting. 


Five states were represented by the 
charter members of the Northwest As- 
sociation: Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming. According to 
the constitution, membership is also 
open to junior colleges of British Colum- 
bia. Delegates from the following in- 
stitutions signed the constitution: Boise 
Junior College, Coeur d’Alene Junior 
College, Billings Polytechnic Institute 
Junior College, St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College, Multnomah College, Westmin- 
ster College, Clark Junior College, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Mount Vernon 
Junior College, Spokane Junior College, 
Yakima Valley Junior College, and Pa- 
cific Lutheran College. 


One of the most interesting reports 
of the meeting was that of President 
Eugene B. Chaffee of Boise Junior Col- 
lege, who described the legislation of 
February, 1939, in Idaho, which changed 
the status of junior colleges in that state. 
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Prior to the legislation in February, 
there was no legal basis for the existence 
of public junior colleges in Idaho except 
that an institution at Pocatello had been 
created by a special act of the legislature 
as a part of the State University in 1927, 
Three private junior colleges had been 
founded, however, as follows: Ricks Col- 
lege, 1917; Boise Junior College, 1932; 
and Coeur d’Alene Junior College, 1933. 

The organization of a junior college 
in Boise had been urged by national 
educators since 1914, but nothing had 
ever been done about it. Attempts to 
secure junior college legislation in 1935 
and 1937 had failed. In 1939 a group 
of Boise business men and junior col- 
lege executives of Idaho worked together 
to frame a junior college law, which 
passed the Senate by a vote of 34 to 8 
and the House by a vote of 46 to 11. It 
was signed by the Governor on Febru- 
ary 7. Immediately the citizens of Boise 
set about the creation of a junior college 
district, and as the result of an election 
of March 24, 1939, the Boise Junior 
College district was created by a vote of 
2014 to 235. 


During the two-day session the follow- 
ing subjects were presented and were 
discussed by the group: Terminal Cur- 
ricula, by President Orrin E. Lee of 
Coeur d’Alene Junior College; Survey 
of Social Sciences, by Dr. Edward L. 
Clark, president of Multnomah College; 
Survey of Physical and _ Biological 
Sciences, by Dr. David L. Soltau, presi- 
dent of Lower Columbia Junior College; 
and Relative Merits of the Quarter and 
Semester Systems, by Dean Lewis D. 
Cannell of Clark Junior College. 

Dr. Eells reported the highlights of 
the Grand Rapids meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges and 
later conducted a round table discussion 
on junior college problems in general. 
The present status of junior colleges in 
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Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana respectively was discussed by rep- 
resentatives from each of those states. 
The Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges unanimously elected Dr. Eells 
as the first honorary member of the 
Association. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the year 1939-1940: 
Dr. David Livingstone Soltau, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, president; 
Dean Lincoln Barker, Westminster Col- 
lege, vice-president from Utah; Dean 
Lincoln J. Aikens, Billings Polytechnic 
Institute Junior College, vice-president 
from Montana; President Orrin E. Lee, 
Coeur d’Alene Junior College, treasurer. 
Dean Gertrude Houk Fariss, St. Helen’s 
Hall Junior College, reelected secretary. 
GERTRUDE Houk Fariss 
Secretary 
St. Helen’s Hall Junior College 
Portland, Oregon 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Junior College Association 
was held at Newark State Teachers Col- 
lege April 29. The membership of the 
Association numbers 95 _ individuals, 
most of whom were in attendance. The 
principal features of the general session 
in the morning were addresses by Pres. 
Byron S. Hollinshead “How One Junior 
College Serves Its Community,” and by 
Dr. Grant W. Leman, “Improving In- 
struction Through Visual Aids.” In 
the afternoon occurred sectional meet- 
ings devoted to administration, business, 
English, languages, mathematics, science, 
social science, and student forum. The 
meeting closed with a general session at 
which Dr. William C. Bagley spoke on 
“The Function of the Junior College.” 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


Approximately fifty educators in the 
junior college field, all faculty and staff 
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members of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege’s undergraduate junior college cen- 
ters gathered at the DuBois Center on 
April 14 and 15 for their first Inter- 
Center Faculty Conference. The con- 
ference was presided over by David 
B. Pugh, supervisor of undergraduate 
centers for the College, with Prof. E. W. 
Zoller, administrative head of the Du- 
Bois Center, and his staff serving as 
hosts. The purpose of the conference 
was to study undergraduate procedures 
in terms of academic and extra-curricu- 
lar techniques and to promote a better 
understanding among the faculties of 
the various centers. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


At the junior college section of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s School- 
men’s Week at Philadelphia March 24 
“The Problems of Later Adolescence” 
was the subject discussed. Pres. Byron 
S. Hollinshead of Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College was chairman. Brief 
addresses were given by David B. Pugh 
of Pennsylvania State College, Robert 
H. Morrison of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, Linda Kincannon of 
Finch Junior College, Thomas Francis 
of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and Walter C. Eells of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


The Missouri Association of Junior 
College Administrators met Saturday, 
April 29, at Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy, Lexington, Missouri. During the 
morning the members of the association 
surveyed the academy’s plant. At noon 
the students performed a drill with the 
Association as audience, followed by an 
excellent luncheon served by the host 
college. In the afternoon the members 
gathered in the academy’s country club 
where Colonel Sellers, Major Wikoff, 
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and Dean Ford discussed various aspects 
of the academy’s history, objectives, and 
program. Dr. W. W. Carpenter of the 
University of Missouri presented a res- 
ume of the meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at Grand 
Rapids. 

J. ROBERT SALA 

Secretary 

Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 


IOWA CONFERENCE 


Practically every junior college in 
Iowa was represented at the annual jun- 
ior college conference held under the 
auspices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Drake University, Des Moines, 
May 6. 

The following addresses were given at 
the morning session: “Cooperative Plan- 
ning of a Junior College Program,” by 
Dean V. L. Sanders, of Creston Junior 
College; “An Experiment in Community 
Education,” by Dean Gerald Shepherd, 
of Eagle Grove Junior College; “The 
Library Program at Osceola,” by Emily 
Mayne, instructor in English, Osceola 
Junior College; and “Progress in the 
Commercial Education Program,” by C. 
P. Casady, of Webster City Junior Col- 
lege. 

In the afternoon section meetings were 
held for administrators, and for instruc- 
tors in English, social sciences, and na- 
tural sciences. 

A special feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was a “Student Senate” composed 
of specially elected freshman represen- 
tatives of the different institutions. They 
discussed “How May Junior College Stu- 
dents Assist in the Improvement of the 
Program in Iowa?” At the morning 
session these student representatives 
gave one-minute reports on the most 
outstanding thing that had happened at 
their junior college during the year. 
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KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Kansas State Junior College Con- 
ference was held at El Dorado Junior 
College with Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of 
the University of Chicago, as the chief 
speaker. Briefer addresses were made 
by J. F. Wellemeyer of Kansas City, W. 
W. Bass of Chanute, C. E. St. John of 
Arkansas City, and Miss Louise Lesslie 
of the State Department of Education. 
Dr. Koos’ afternoon address dealt es- 
pecially with the problems of major im- 
portance to the public junior colleges 
of Kansas. A resolution was passed 
urging the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges to organize a committee to 
foster curriculum research especially in 
the field of semi-professional education. 
There was an attendance of 110 at the 
luncheon session, at which brief reports 
were given of the Grand Rapids meeting 
of the national association. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


Six sessions marked the annual meet- 
ing of the California Junior College 
Federation held at San Francisco April 
3 to 5. At the first session Gardiner W. 
Spring of Chaffey Junior College re- 
ported on the Grand Rapids meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Sol N. Sheridan of the State 
Employment Service discussed “Place- 
ment in Relation to the Junior College;” 
and J. P. Gifford of the Union Oil Com.- 
pany spoke on “Relations of the Jun- 
ior College to Industry.” 

At the second session the proposed 
California state junior college survey 
was discussed by Aubrey A. Douglass 
of the State Department and by Grace 
Bird of Bakersfield Junior College. At 
the luncheon session following, Dwayne 
Orton of Stockton Junior College spoke 
on “The NYA Program in Theory and 
Practice at the Junior College Level.” 
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At a joint session with the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Dr. Walter C. Eells of Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on the work of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, and Pres. R. B. von Klein- 
Smid of the University of Southern 
California discussed the place of the 
junior college in higher education. 


At the final session of the Federation 
Dr. Eells discussed the application of 
the Cooperative Study to the junior 
college field and presented proposals for 
a nation-wide study in the curriculum 


field. 


IDAHO JUNIOR COLLEGE LAW 


At the session of the Idaho state legis- 
lature last spring a bill authorizing pub- 
lic junior colleges in the state was 
passed by a vote of more than four to 
one. The function of the junior college 
is stated as follows: 

Junior college districts may be formed and 
organized in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, and junior colleges maintained 
therein shall be a part of the public school 
system of this state above the grade of four- 
year standard high schools. A junior college 
established pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall give instruction, as nearly as is 
practicable, equivalent to the first two years 
as prescribed for the University of Idaho in 
vocational, scientific, literary, and _ technical 
subjects, but the course may be adapted to 
meet the educational needs of students who do 
not intend to continue their studies in a senior 
college or university, but no course shall in- 
clude more than two years in such junior 
college, and all courses shall be of college 
grade. 

Following are the general provisions 


of the law: One or more school dis- 
tricts or one or more counties, having 
an aggregate high school enrollment of 
not less than 800 students and an as- 
sessed valuation of not less than $10,- 
000,000, may form a junior college dis- 
trict. A district may be organized by a 
vote of the qualified electors of the pro- 
posed district after petitions signed by. 
not less than 300 qualified school elec- 
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tors in the proposed area have been sub- 
mitted to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners and later approved by the State 
Board of Education. If the latter body 
approves such an election, the County 
Commissioners must submit the question 
of organization of such a district to the 
qualified school electors of the area con- 
cerned. Such a district is supported by: 
(1) tuition, $50 per year for residents 
of the junior college district; (2) 50 
per cent of the money allocated to the 
counties or county in which a junior 
college is located from the Idaho Liquor 
Control fund; (3) a two-mill levy on 
the assessed valuation of the district. 
Each district has its elected Board of 
Trustees, which has charge of the finan- 
ces of the institution, selects a president 
and faculty, fixes salaries, issues certifi- 
cates for graduation, approves textbooks, 
and provides equipment. The State 
Board of Education shall approve courses 
of study and set minimum standards. 
The Board of Trustees of each junior 
college district must submit annually to 
the State Board of Education a report of 
the operations of the district for the 
school year. 


MONTANA LEGISLATION 


At the spring session of the legislature 
of Montana a law was passed providing 
for the establishment of junior colleges 
in county high schools and in school 
districts maintaining accredited high 
schools. A junior college is defined in 
the Act as “a public school, established 
as provided in this act, in connection 
with accredited high schools for the pur- 
pose of providing one or more two-year 


courses beyond those of the four-year 
high school.” 


The necessary steps for the establish- 
ment of a junior college include (1) a 
petition by 25 per cent of the registered 
voters, or vote of the Board of Educa- 
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tion of the district, (2) approval by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, (3) approval by a majority vote 
of the electors of the district voting on 
the question of establishment, (4) final 
approval by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The high school board is authorized 
to include in their budget a sufficient 
sum to operate and maintain the junior 
college, the amount to be left to their 
discretion. They are also authorized, at 
their discretion, to charge tuition up to 
$125 per year. 

The following requirements are speci- 
fically stated in the law: 

a. A junior college shall be established in 
any county or school district only when the 
assessed taxable valuation of such county or 
school district exceeds $3,000,000. 

b. The building space available for the use 
of a junior college must be modern, adequate, 
and well adapted to the needs of the work to 
be undertaken. 

c. There shall be provided a general and 
reference library, well chosen and adequate 
for the courses offered and for the size of the 
enrollment in the junior college. 

d. Suitable laboratory space and equipment 
must be provided for such advanced work in 
the natural sciences as is included in the 
course offered. 

e. Not counting the superintendent or prin- 
cipal of the county high school, there must 
be provided a faculty of not fewer than two 
members. 

f. The dean and all instructors must have 
the following qualifications: (1) scholastic 
training of at least a master’s degree or its 
equivalent, from a college recognized as fully 
entitled to confer such a degree, (2) profes- 
sional training, at least fifteen semester hours 
in education. 


WHAT NOT TO WRITE 
Dear Dr. Eells: 


I reported to our faculty your desire 
to have articles as to classroom experi- 
ments in the Junior College Journal and 
I was bold enough to suggest that four 
paragraphs which quite often creep into 
classroom teachers’ reports on what they 
are doing be entirely eliminated. The 
four paragraphs which I am weary of 
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reading in all types of educational liter- 
ature are these: 1. “For a long time 
here at Oshkosh we have felt that in- 
struction should be individuated,” a 
statement which is usually followed by 
some additional lip service statements 
swearing allegiance to more individual- 
ization than the school is prepared to 
offer. 2. “If we are to educate properly 
for democracy we must , a state- 
ment which is usually followed by the 
timeworn ideas of educating all of the 
children of all of the people for all pur- 
poses at all times. 3. “It is apropos at 
this time that I thank the dean of this 
school for giving me the opportunity to 
perform this experiment,” a statement 
which really should say in some way 
that the dean has driven the instructor 
to experiment because the president has 
asked the dean to do so due to the fact 
that the president desires to impress the 
trustees of the institution with the up- 
ward looking faculty. 4. The conclud- 
ing paragraph which so often says 
“owing to the time limitations and the 
inadequacy of the data the conclusion 
is that there are no conclusions.” I 
think that you have been particularly 
diligent in keeping that type of experi- 
mental report which so often creeps into 
educational journals out of the junior 
college publication. 
FREDERICK MARSTON 
Dean 





Kemper Military School 
Boonville, Missouri 


CONDITIONS FOR TRANSFER 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

Some months ago I put together a 
loose-leaf notebook containing the ins 
and outs of transfer to the major univer- 
sities of the middle west and west. I 
have since verified these findings by cor- 
respondence with the registrars of these 
institutions. 
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Several of the deans of junior colleges 
in the state have asked that I make this 
material available to them and I have 
done so at cost. I am wondering, how- 
ever, if other guidance officers of the 
various junior colleges would be inter- 
ested in getting this compendium of in- 
formation on a similar basis. I should 
be glad to see that it is made available 
to them in the same form as I now have 
mine. I have definitive information 
from the following institutions: Ala- 
-bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Chicago, Colorado, Duke, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Northwestern, New Mexico, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma, Southern Methodist, 
Stanford, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

J. Ropert SALA 
Dean 
Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 


LIBRARY EXPANSION 


On September 16, 1938, Corpus 
Christi Junior College was divorced from 
the high school plant and moved into 
a new building which is well adapted 
to its needs. The divorcement proceed- 
ings, however, were not completed with- 
out producing a few problems involved 
in the re-organization of the college in 
its own plant. One of these subsequent 
problems involved the library. 


Since the establishment of the college 
in 1935, the students had enjoyed the 
facilities of the combined high school 
and college libraries. The separation of 
the two institutions left the college li- 
brary deficient in books and materials. 
Due to a lack of funds the Board of 
Education was unable to appropriate 
more than $1,500 for library expansion. 
The administration realized that this 
amount was not sufficient to raise the 
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library facilities to the minimum re- 
quirements of our accrediting agencies. 
After much thought the following plan 
was suggested and inaugurated with suc- 
cess. We give it to you with the thought 
that some other junior colleges operat- 
ing on limited means may find it ad- 
vantageous. 

Each of our instructors was requested 
to submit a list of books which he or 
she wanted in the library. These were 
compiled by the librarian and copies 
sent to a leading used book agency with 
a request to furnish all it could in the 
latest editions. No previous edition of 
any work was acceptable unless re- 
quested in the original order. The un- 
filled balance of the order was sent to 
another firm, and so on until all used 
copies obtainable were purchased. The 
balance, composed mostly of new publi- 
cations, was ordered from the publish- 
ers. By this simple procedure our li- 
brary was able to meet the minimum 
requirements of the accrediting agencies. 

KE. L. Harvin 
Corpus Christi Junior College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Why can’t we have conferences twice 
a year?” “Isn’t it possible to extend 
this over two days instead of one?” 
These are some of the comments made 
by students after Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege’s fifth Annual Vocational Confer- 
ence, held March 6, 1939. 


Some thirty-two speakers, all experts 
in their line, gave their services in order 
to bring the practical experience of their 
profession or industry into the class- 
room for a short time. All classes were 
suspended for the period of the confer- 
ence, but students were expected to at- 
tend as many conferences as they missed 
classes. Most students attended more 
conferences than required. All seniors 
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from Chaffey High School were invited 
to the conference, and each senior at- 
tended at least one section. 


Started five years ago by the Dean of 
Women, Pearl E. Clark, who acts as 
secretary, the conference has become a 
cooperative project on the part of stu- 
dents and faculty. Most of the speakers 
are obtained by department heads, 
though in some cases they are secured 
by the secretary. 

All student chairmen are given group 
instructions in the public speaking de- 
partment so that they may better pre- 
sent the speaker, and guide questions 
from the floor. Student secretaries are 
likewise given instruction in the journal- 
ism department so that their notes may 
be usable by school and town papers. 


Service clubs in the community send 
in members of their groups for personal 
conference during the succeeding weeks. 
These contacts following the opportunity 
to hear and talk with the conference 
leaders during the discussion periods 
and at the luncheon given in honor of 
the speakers, are felt by many students 
to be more valuable than several hours 
spent in the classroom. 


Conferences were held in the follow- 
ing subjects: Agriculture, air condi- 
tioning, art and interior decoration, avia- 
tion, beauty culture, journalism, medi- 
cine, psychology, public administration, 
chemical and physical sciences, elemen- 
tary teaching, high school teaching, for- 
estry, law, library work, personality in 
business, building trades, home econom- 
ics, how to apply for a job, nursing, 
music, religious education, commerce, 
costume design, engineering, nursery 
practice, social work, speech arts, mor- 
ticians, and osteopathy. 


RosaMOnD NORMAN 


Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California 
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MARKS IN TEXAS COLLEGES 


In a study published in the April is- 
sue of the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, J. R. 
McLemore, President of Paris Junior 
than 46,000 marks given to students in 
21 Texas junior colleges. His seven 
major conclusions follow: 


1. Practically all individual colleges 
vary considerably from the suggested 
grade curve, particularly in that not one 
gives the suggested percentage of C’s, 
and most of the colleges grade more 
liberally than the suggested curve. 


2. The variation from college to col- 
lege in grading standards is greater 
than might be expected in the same type 
of institution in the same state. 


3. Although the standard of grading 
in a few individual junior colleges seems 
to be more rigid than the grading in 
the freshman and sophomore subjects 
in the University of Texas, when all 
junior colleges are considered as a unit, 
the standard is considerably more lib- 
eral than in the University. 


4. Asa rule, the junior colleges seem 
to be more liberal in grading where 
such commonly called terminal courses 
as business and music and art are con- 
cerned than where strictly academic or 
preparatory subjects are in question. 


5. There is practically no difference 
in grading standards between the muni- 
cipal colleges as one group and the 
College, summarizes and analyzes more 
church or independent colleges as an- 
other. 


6. Larger colleges grade considerably 
more rigidly than smaller colleges when 
the two groups are considered. 


7. Colleges in the Southern Associa- 
tion grade considerably more rigidly 
than those not holding membership in 
the Southern Association. 
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COMMENCEMENT, 1939 


Following is a list of Commencement 
speakers, baccalaureate speakers, and 
number of graduates of junior colleges 
in various parts of the country of 1939 
as far as reported to the editor of the 


Journal. 

Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts. 
President Mildred H. McAfee. Rev. 
Charles R. Brown. 

Marot Junior College, Connecticut. Com- 
mander E. P. Eldredge. 22 graduates. 

A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, New York. 
Claude A. Watson. Pres. Byron Lam- 
son. 25 graduates. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania. H. Loren Fassett. Pres. 
Byron S. Hollinshead. 84 graduates. 

National Park Junior College, Maryland. 
Senator Josh Lee. 49 graduates. 

Chevy Chase Junior College, District of 
Columbia. Robert L. O’Brien. Dr. 
Peter Marshall. 26 graduates. 

Dumbarton Junior College, District of 
Columbia. Irving Fox. 8 graduates. 

Gunston Hall. District of Columbia. Cole- 
man Jennings. 17 graduates. 

Arlington Hall Junior College, Virginia. 
Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin. 

Averett College, Virginia. Dr. Thomas 
D. Eason. Dr. Josef Nordenhaug. 
Bluefield College, Virginia. Dr. Thomas 
D. Eason. Rev. J. W. Farmer. 79 

graduates. 

Potomac State School, West Virginia. 
Dr. A. L. Rowland. Dr. E. B. Plum- 
mer. 65 graduates. 

Anderson College, South Carolina. Dr. 
E. W. Sikes. Rev. A. Paul Bagby. 
Snead College. Alabama. Bishop John 
L. Decell. President J. W. Broyles. 
Northeast Junior College, Louisiana. Dr. 

Walter C. Eells. Rev. R. T. Watson. 
109 graduates. 
Mount St. Joseph Junior College, Ken- 


tucky. Dr. James A. Fitzgerald. Rev. 
Martin Carrabine, S.J. 22 graduates. 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Tennessee. 
Dr. A. L. Parrott. Dr. C. E. Hardy. 

Ward-Belmont Junior College, Tennes- 
see. Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow. Dr. 
Frank H. Caldwell. 103 graduates. 

Hardin Junior College, Texas. Student 
speakers. Dr. O. L. Shelton. 

Rio Grande College, Ohio. Dr. B. L. 
Stradley. 78 graduates. 

Morton Junior College, Illinois. Stu- 
dent speakers. Dr. A. W. Palmer. 166 
oraduates. 

Blackburn College, Illinois. Dr. F. F. 
Shannon. President W. M. Hudson. 

Worthington Junior College, Minnesota. 
Theodore LeVander. 19 graduates. 

Duluth Junior College, Minnesota. Stu- 
dent speakers. 90 graduates. 

William Woods College, Missouri. Dr. 
Kenneth S. Brown. Dr. Edward S. 
Ames. 

Kemper Military School, Missouri. Col. 
A. M. Hitch. 

Stephens College, Missouri. Maude Ad- 
ams. Rev. Rovert I. Wilson. 

Bacone Junior College, Oklahoma. Rev. 
M. R. White. B. D. Weeks. 21 grad- 
uates. 

Mount St. Claire College, Iowa. Rev. A. 
J. Burke. Rev. James Quinlan. 27 
oraduates. 

Dodge City Junior College, Kansas. Dr. 
Earl K. Hillbrand. 

Hebron College, Nebraska Dr. George 
W. Rosenlof. 19 graduates. 

Colorado Woman’s College. Colorado. 
Student speakers. 85 graduates. 

Mesa Junior College, Colorado. Dr. 
Arnold Joyal. 59 graduates. 

Eastern New Mexico Junior College. 
President H. L. Kent. Rev. Harry 
Stage. 77 graduates. 

Westminster College, Utah. Rev. James 


E. Clarke. 
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Pacific Lutheran College, Washington. 
Mrs. Louise S. Taylor. Rev. P. B. 
Hoff. 80 graduates. 

La Sierra College, California. Frederick 
Griggs. Reuben Nightingale. 84 grad- 
uates. 

Los Angeles City College, California. Dr. 
Theodore Soares. 397 graduates. 

Beulah College, California. Rev. James 
W. Brougher, Jr. Rev. A. M. Climen- 
haga. 9 graduates. 

San Mateo Junior College, California. 
200 graduates. 

Santa Rosa Junior College, California. 
Rabbi Irving Riechert. 107 graduates. 

Taft Junior College, California. Dr. 
Malbone W. Graham. 44 graduates. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. DENWORTH 
Dr. Katherine M. Denworth has re- 


signed as president of Bradford Junior 
College, Massachusetts. In 1937-38 Dr. 
Denworth was president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, the 
only woman who has held that office. 
She also served for two terms as presi- 
dent of the New England Junior Col- 
lege Council. During the twelve years 
of Dr. Denworth’s administration, Brad- 
ford has been transformed into a na- 
tionally recognized junior college. The 
name has been changed from Bradford 
Academy and the preparatory school 
has been discontinued, to promote the 
junior college. Without a new dormi- 
tory the enrollment in the junior col- 
lege has been increased from 94 to 251 
resident students; and more than twice 
as many candidates applied for admis- 
sion this year as could be accepted. The 
faculty has been strengthened by increas- 
ing the number of men from two to ten 
and by raising salaries substantially. 
Two new buildings, constructed during 
the past summer, will provide class- 
rooms, laboratories, studios for music, 
art, and speech, a theatre workshop, an 
auditorium, and a recreation room, all 
newly equipped. The main building was 
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also remodeled during the summer to 
provide more students’ rooms, an en- 
larged library, improved service facili- 
ties, and an elevator. 


SANTA MONICA DIRECTOR 


At a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation in May, Dr. Elmer C. Sandmeyer 
was named Director of Santa Monica 
Junior College, California, to replace Dr. 
Ralph Bush, resigned. Dr. Sandmeyer 
was formerly dean of men and later 
curriculum coordinator at Santa Monica. 
Prior to his Santa Monica service he had 
served on the faculties of San Bernar- 
dino Valley and Long Beach Junior Col- 
leges. He is a graduate of Iowa Wes- 
leyan College and took his doctorate 
at the University of Illinois. At the 
same meeting the Board decided to sep- 
arate completely the junior college and 
the high school. The College has grown 
in the ten years of its existence from 
only 150 students to an enrollment of 
more than 1200. 


WESTMINSTER PRESIDENCY 


On April 10th, President H. W. Re- 
herd presented to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Westminster College, Utah, his 
resignation as president, effective Au- 
gust 31, 1939. Upon Dr. Reherd’s in- 
sistence that, after more than 25 years 
in the presidency, he be allowed to shift 
the burden upon the attainment of his 
70th birthday in August, the Board ac- 
cepted his resignation with regret, voted 
to confer on him the title of President- 
Emeritus and elected him Chairman of 
the Board effective September 1, 1939. 
The Board then elected to the presi- 
dency, the associate president, Rev. Rob- 
ert D. Steele. He will assume duties 
Sept. 1, 1939. 

While the above actions may seem 
to mark a great change in the leader- 
ship of Westminster they actually only 
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mark the conclusion of a process which 
has been worked out over a period of 
five years, beginning with the call which 
brought Mr. Steele to the college as 
vice-president in 1934. He became asso- 
ciate president in 1936. 

This change in administration is 
unique in college circles but it has come 
about very easily and naturally at West- 
minster. It has beeen easy because the 
incoming president is the son-in-law of 
the outgoing one and their relationship 
is much like that of father and son. After 
five years of testing the newly-elected 
president has proved himself admirably 
fitted for the leadership to which he has 
been chosen.—The Utah Westminster. 


NEW HEAD AT PORTLAND 


Luther I. Bonney, educational direc- 
tor of the Portland Junior College, 
Maine, since its founding in the fall 
of 1933, was named dean by the Board 
of Directors at their spring meeting. 
Professor Bonney succeeds Dean Ever- 
ett W. Lord of Boston University, who 
resigned his position as head of the 
Portland faculty last spring. 


SNEAD PRESIDENT 


Dr. J. W. Broyles, formerly chairman 
of the department of philosophy and so- 
cial ethics at Hamline University, St. 
Paul, has been elected president of Snead 
Junior College, Alabama. He succeeds 
Dr. Conway Boatman, whose resigna- 
tion became effective last January. Dr. 
Sherman M. Smith, dean of the college 
since 1935, was acting president for 
the second semester last year. 


DEATH OF WILL C. WOOD 


On May 15 at his home in Piedmont, 
California, occurred the death of Will 
C. Wood, formerly state superintendent 
of public instruction for California. In 
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this position and earlier as commissioner 
of secondary schools he exercised a high 
degree of constructive leadership in the 
development of the favorable junior 
college legislation which has been such 
a significant factor in the striking growth 
of the junior college movement in Cali- 
fornia. 


DEATH OF MISS COLE 


At Washington, D. C., April 21, oc- 
curred the death of Miss Jean Dean 
Cole, chairman of the board of trustees 
of Mount Vernon Seminary of Wash- 
ington, and principal of the Seminary 
from 1923 until 1938. Miss Cole was 
associated with the Seminary since 1905 
when she joined the staff as instructor 
in English. She graduated from Mount 


Holyoke College in 1900. 


LA SIERRA COLLEGE 


By vote of the board of trustees in 
April the name of Southern California 
Junior College at Arlington, California, 
was changed to La Sierra College, effec- 
tive immediately. The forerunner of the 
present college, which has shown such 
significant growth under the leadership 
of Pres. E. E. Cossentine during the past 
twelve years, was known as La Sierra 
Academy. The Associated Student Body, 
of the College has launched a campaign 
to raise $3,500 for a new organ for the 
chapel. 


NORTHEAST JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Announcement was made in May that 
the official name of the branch junior 
college at Monroe, Louisiana, formerly 
known as “Northeast Center of Louisi- 
ana State University,” had been changed 
to “Northeast Junior College of Louisi- 
ana State University.” Plans are under 
way for the organization of another 
branch junior college at Lake Charles. 
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PRATT DEDICATION 


The $300,000 building and site of 
Pratt Junior College and Senior High 
School, Kansas, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises March 19-24. Ata 
Union church service, Pres. F. E. Moss- 
man of Southwestern College spoke on 
“The Choices of Life.” At the formal 
dedication exercises the principal ad- 
dress was given by Victgr Murdock, 
editor of the Wichita Eagle. The build- 
ing includes ten classrooms, office, music 
room, art room, physics laboratory, 
lecture room, biology laboratory, _li- 
brary, two conference rooms, foods lab- 
oratory, clothing laboratory, accounting 
room, typewriting room, vocational agri- 
culture department of three rooms—a 
classroom, carpentry shop, and mechani- 
cal shop; visual education room, and a 
combined gymnasium-auditorium. The 
total cost of the site, building, and equip- 
ment was $290,000 of which amount 
$130.000 represents a grant from the 
Public Works Administration. 


CALIFORNIA STUDY 


A California State Committee on Jun- 
ior Colleges has been appointed by Su- 
perintendent Walter F. Dexter. It will 
consider especially problems having to 
do with the development of a plan for 
the organization of additional junior 
colleges and for determining the manner 
in which these institutions serve the 
youth of the state. In addition to mem- 
bers from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the personnel of the Committee 
is as follows: 

Pansy Jewett Abbott, Redwood City, 
Grace V. Bird, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege: A. J. Cloud, San Francisco Jun- 
ior College; Willard S. Ford, Glendale; 
John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior 
College; Merton E. Hill, University of 
California: Rosco C. Ingalls. Los An- 
geles City College; Grayson N. Kefauver, 
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Stanford University; T. W. MacQuarrie, 
San Jose State College; J. O. McLaugh- 
lin, Reedley Junior College; Charles 5S. 
Morris, San Mateo Junior College; A. 
S. Raubenheimer, University of South- 
ern California; Nicholas Ricciardi, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College; E1- 
mer H. Staffelbach, San Jose State Col- 
lege; Harry E. Tyler, Sacramento Jun- 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
ior College, and Aubrey A. Douglass, 
Department of Education, chairman. 


STOCKTON OPEN HOUSE 


A varied program of entertainment 
and instruction was provided for the 
first annual Open House of Stockton 
Junior College, California, May 12. 
These included a general assembly, a 
swimming meet, dance drama, special 
demonstrations in sciences and home 
economics, science and modern language 
motion pictures, and special displays 
and demonstrations in business educa- 
tion, voice recording and analysis, per- 
sonnel records, music, library, drama, 
astronomy, foreign life, art, food, radio 
seology, zoology, photography and 


floriculture. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Nearly 400 educators participated in 
the first national conference on con- 
sumer education which was held at 
Stephens College, Missouri, in April. 
A complete report of the Conference 
has been published by the Institute for 
Consumer Education of Stephens Col- 
lege. : 


NEW PRESIDENT 


George O. Bierkoe, of New York City, 
has been made president of Endicott Col- 
lege, a new junior college of liberal and 
vocational arts which has been opened 
this autumn at Pride’s Crossing, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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LOS ANGELES OPEN HOUSE 


Commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Los Angeles 
City College, more than 20,000 young 
people of the Los Angeles area and their 
parents visited the open house exhibits 
and demonstrations at the College, April 
28. These covered such varied fields 
as the following: Student written and di- 
rected one-act plays, liquid air demon- 
stration, gymnasium meet, basal meta- 
bolism tests, folk dances and songs, 
track meet, criminology laboratory, 
archery, band and orchestra, aeronau- 
tical exhibits, debates, complete news- 
paper plant, radio broadcasts from 
campus studios, wind tunnel, flower ar- 
rangement exhibits, art exhibits, auto 
drivers’ reaction tests, football game, 
gem polishing, recording of visitors’ 
voices, forecasting weather, Shakespear- 
ean play, lie detector and dental assist- 
ants’ laboratory. 


MIDDLE STATES ACCREDITATION 


At the 1938 meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, two new junior colleges 
were admitted to membership, Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Bennett Junior College, Mill- 


brook, New York. 


NATIONAL PARK LIBRARY 


The Alumnae Association of National 
Park College, Maryland, is sponsoring 
a movement to provide the sum of 
$10,000 to purchase books for the Col- 
lege library, which in the future will 
be known as “The Charlotte Priest Li- 
brary.” More than $5,000 was raised 
by the alumnae during the spring. Miss 
Priest was Dean of National Park Semi- 
nary, now National Park College, for 
approximately thirty years. 
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BACONE CHAPEL 


Before a crowd of more than four hun- 
dred persons, Patrick J. Hurley, former 
secretary of war and a distinguished 
alumnus of Bacone College, Oklahoma, 
laid the cornerstone for the Bacone 
Memorial Chapel on Sunday, April 30. 
Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of the College, 
had charge of the outdoor ceremonies, 
and spoke briefly of his plans for the 
institution. The chapel is of native stone 
and is being constructed on the style of 
an old New England meeting house. 
Funds for the spire are being contributed 
by the alumni of the College. The chapel 
will be dedicated to the memory of 
prominent missionaries to the Indians. 
The donor wishes to remain unknown. 


SNEAD COLLEGE DEVELOPS FARM 


Sunshine Farm is being developed as 
a demonstration farm in connection with 
the new course in agriculture which has 
been introduced at Snead Junior College, 
Alabama, this fall. A new brooder house 
and laying house to accommodate three 
leading breeds of chickens has been 
added and has been stocked with White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. Apple, peach, 
cherry, and pecan trees have been set 
out, as well as grapes, blackberries, and 
strawberries. The college dairy furnishes 
milk for the dormitories, and the farm 
is stocked with a very good breed of 
pigs. A considerable portion of the farm 
is devoted to raising vegetables for use 
in the dining room and fruits and vegeta- 
bles were canned during the summer. 
Lespedeza is being used for improvement 
of the pasture. These improvements are 
designed to make the new two-year cur- 
riculum in agriculture more effective. 
Courses will be given in farm poultry 
husbandry, field crops, horticulture, 
soils, and botany. 
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CHAFFEY AUDITORIUM 


Facilities for adult education program 
reached a new point recently when the 
new auditorium at Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, California, was dedicated. The ex- 
ercises were held on the 56th anniversary 
of the dedication of the original college 
building by the founder, George Chaffey. 
The auditorium is planned, not only for 
student use, but also for community en- 
joyment of instrumental and vocal con- 
certs, dramas, educational moving-pic- 
ture entertainment, and community 
meetings. Its dimensions are approxi- 
mately 215 by 150 feet. It is divided into 
the main auditorium, which seats 2400 
with balcony, and three levels of offices, 
lounges, classrooms, wardrobe-room, 
green-room, dressing-rooms, and storage- 
space. The auditorium is decorated in 
turquoise blue and gold, with ceiling 
complete. The ceiling is finished with 
mural. 


Sound and projection equipment is 
special accoustic plaster and the room is 
planned for the correct reproduction of 
choir and instrumental music. 


DROP HEBRON ACADEMY 


At the regular semi-annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of Hebron Col- 
lege and Academy, Nebraska, last spring 
it was voted to eliminate the Academy 
beginning September, 1939, in order to 
concentrate on the work at the junior 
college level. The academy, which form- 
erly attracted large groups of students 
from the neighboring communities, has 
experienced a steady reduction in the 
number of students, due to the increas- 
ing number of high schools, until it has 
been difficult to operate it efficiently and 
economically. The constitution recom- 
mented for junior colleges by the Amer- 
ican Lutheran church as amended at 
Sandusky, Ohio, was adopted, as were 
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also the rules and regulations for the 
boards of regents of church institutions. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP 


One of the 69 Guggenheim fellow- 
ships, usually of $2,500 each, was 
awarded last spring to a junior college 
instructor. The fortunate recipient was 
Dr. Earl H. Myers, instructor in zoology 
in Compton Junior College, California. 
It was given to enable Dr. Myers to con- 
tinue his studies of the life cycles of cer- 
tain microscopic marine protozoa, the 
Foraminifera, with special reference to 
the role of these organisms in the sea 
and their significance in geological for- 
mations, such as petroleum engineering. 


CALIFORNIA SALARIES 


According to a recent study made by 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation the average salary of adminis- 
trators in the district junior colleges of 
the state increased from $5,092 in 
1936-37 to $5,478 in 1937-38. During 
the same time the average salary of in- 
structors increased from $2,688 to 


$2,736. 


DULUTH SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Friends of Duluth Junior College, 
Minnesota, have since its organization 
twelve years ago, built up a substantial 
scholarship loan fund to aid students to 
enter and remain in college who could 
not otherwise pay the tuition at the Col- 
lege. To date more than $7,000 has been 
contributed to the fund and loans have 
been made to 128 sutdents of Duluth and 
vicinity. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR CLEVELAND 


Several committees of teachers in 
Cleveland are working on the problems 
connected with a possible public junior 
college for Cleveland. 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION PRESIDENCY 


At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Texas Colleges, held at Fort 
Worth in April, J. J. Delaney, president 
of Schreiner Institute and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


HONORS FOR PRESIDENT CLOUD 


At the 76th graduation exercises of St. 
Mary’s College, May 14, Archibald J. 
Cloud, President of San Francisco Junior 
College, was honored by receiving the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music, founded in 1924, now provides 
for junior college membership. One 
section of its by-laws provides that 
“junior colleges giving evidence of per- 
manence and stability and of the main- 
tenance for at least one year of stand- 
ards as prescribed by this Association 
for applied music for the first two years, 
and lower division courses in theory, 
may receive junior college membership.” 
At the present time the organization has 
100 regular institutional members of 
which two are junior colleges—Averett 
College, Virginia, and Ward-Belmont 
Junior College, Tennessee. Doubtless 
many other junior colleges with strong 
music departments are eligible for 
membership. Correspondence regarding 
membership should be addressed to the 
secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, Southwest- 
ern College, Memphis, Tennessee. 


PORTRAIT PRESENTED 


A portrait of Dr. G. H. Vande Bogart, 
president of Northern Montana College, 
Montana, has been presented to the col- 
lege by the students in recognition of 
“his vision, determination, and leader- 
ship.” The portrait has been hung in the 
college library. 


TREE RING CHRONOLOGY 


The Southwestern History class of 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College has 
commenced a tree-ring chronology of 
the White Mountain area—believed to 
be the first yet attempted. Sections have 
been taken from logs cut in Turkey Can- 
yon, Ruidoso Canyon, and the Capitan 
Mountains. By examining the growth 
rings, which indicate the amount of 
rainfall in any given year, the students 
are able to fix a weather record for the 
past 150 years from the materials now 
assembled. Few trees in Southern New 
Mexico are known to reach a greater 
age than this. It is hoped that the project 
will be of help in dating Indian remains 
from a village site on Bonnell’s Ranch, in 
the Hondo Valley. Charcoal and fuel 
wood from old campfires has been ex- 
cavated. Those will tell the date when 
prehistoric Indians occupied the site. 
The American Museum of Anthropology 
in Santa Fe has consented to assist the 
project by checking the dates with its 
own findings. It has recently begun to 
trace the history of early life in South- 
eastern New Mexico, which is considered 
to be the finest new field for archeologi- 
cal study in the United States. 


WEYLISTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Weylister School at Milford, Connecti- 
cut, by special act of the Connecticut 
Legislature has been renamed Weylister 
Secretarial Junior College and granted 
the right to confer an Associate in Sci- 


ence degree. Mrs. Marian Skinner 
Beach is head. 


COLORADO COLLEGE TRIP 


Twenty-five students and seven faculty 
members of Colorado Woman’s College 
enjoyed in April an educational tour to 
Carlsbad Caverns, Juarez, Mexico, and 
way points. 
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NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


The twentieth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at Columbia, Missouri, 
February 29 and March 1 and 2, 1940. 
This decision was made by the Executive 
Committee, following the announcement 
of St. Louis as the place selected for the 
midwinter meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and 
associated organizations. Columbia is 
the location of Christian and Stephens 
Colleges, two well known junior colleges, 
the presidents of which have also been 
presidents of the Association. Within a 
few miles are Kemper, William Woods, 
Moberly, and other junior colleges. Co- 
lumbia is only 125 miles from St. Louis 
with good train and bus connections. 
The Executive Committee is already at 
work on plans for an outstanding pro- 
gram. President Hollinshead has ap- 
pointed President James C. Miller, of 
Christian College, who is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the local committee 
on arrangements. Other members of the 
committee are Dean W. P. Shofstall of 
Stephens College, Col. A. M. Hitch of 
Kemper Junior College, and Dr. W. W. 
Carpenter of the University of Missouri. 
Further details will be found in later 
issues of the Journal. 


A SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


The Executive Committee has voted to 
print an extra issue of the Junior College 
Journal—a -‘September number. Instead 
of waiting until the middle of October 
for the first number, as has been the case 
for nine years, the September issue this 
year will be in the hands of subscribers, 


we trust, within a week or two of the 
opening date of their institutions. The 
Executive Committee has taken this ac- 
tion, in spite of the increased expense, 
because they feel a September issue is 
vitally needed, and also because they 
have faith that subscribers will do their 
part toward increasing the subscription 
list of the Journal correspondingly. 
There will be no increase in annual sub- 
scription rate which remains at $3.00 
per year—or only $1.50 per year for 
group subscriptions to faculty members 
of institutions which are members of the 
Association—provided half the faculty 
subscribe at this special rate and the 
magazines are sent to a single address 
for local distribution. 


COMMITTEE ON POLICY 


President Hollinshead has appointed 
a Committee on Policy consisting of six 
members representing the different 
regional junior college associations, and 
five advisory members. The personnel 
is as follows: Guy M. Winslow, Lasell 
Junior College, New England Junior Col- 
lege Council; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Jun- 
ior College Council of the Middle States; 
Leland L. Medsker, Chicago Junior Col- 
leges, North Central Junior College As- 
sociation; J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont 
Junior College, Junior College Division 
of the Southern Association; David L. 
Soltau, Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Northwest Association of Junior Col- 
leges; Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City 
College, California Junior College Fed- 
eration; George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; J. C. Wright, Assistant 
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United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Leonard V. Koos, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Doak 
S. Campbell, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and Aubrey A. Douglass, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

The work of this important committee 
is to canvass the desirability of various 
possible important nation-wide studies, 
to select the one which seems to be of 
greatest significance, to formulate plans 
for a study to cover several years, and 
to seek ways and means to make such 
a study most effective. A two-day meet- 
ing of the committee was scheduled 
from September 1 and 2. This issue of 
the Journal went to press too early to re- 
port the results of the meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS 


In accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Association at its Grand 
Rapids meeting, President Hollinshead 
has appointed a committee on Athletic 
Conditions in Junior Colleges, to report 
at the next annual meeting. The person- 
nel of this committee is as follows: Spen- 
cer Myers, Director of Athletics, High- 
land Park Junior College, Highland 
Park, Michigan, Chairman; Samuel A. 
Lee, Director of Athletics, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Penn- 
sylvania; Father Daniel Baran, O0.S.B., 
Director of Public Relations, Belmont 
Abbey College, Belmont, North Caro- 
lina; G. H. Vande Bogart, President, 
Northern Montana College, Havre, Mon- 
tana; and Harry Applequist, Director 
of Physical Education, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, California. 


“AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES” 


In June the Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant to the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges and to the 
American Council on Education for the 


preparation of a comprehensive direc- 
tory to be known as American Junior 
Colleges. This will be a companion 
volume to the well-known American 
Universities and Colleges, published 
every four years by the American Coun- 
cil. The fourth edition of this directory 
is now in preparation for next year. 
American Junior Colleges will be 
planned as a substantial, cloth-bound 
volume of several hundred pages to give 
comprehensive information regarding 
the history, plant, staff, curriculums, fi- 
nances, and other significant features of 
each of the accredited junior colleges in 
the country. The preparation of this im- 
portant reference volume will constitute 
one of the major activities of the Wash- 
ington office during the coming year. A 
copy of the completed volume will be 
sent without cost to each institution 
which is a member of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. A com- 
prehensive blank asking for information 
will be sent to about 450 regionally or 
state accredited junior colleges in 
September. 


SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 


Since the April issue of the Journal 
went to press the Executive Secretary has 
made two trips across the country. 

During the latter part of March and 
the first part of April he spoke at the 
annual meetings of the Junior Coliege 
Section of the Southern Association at 
Memphis, Tennessee; the North Central 
Junior College Association, at Chicago, 
Illinois; the Northwest Association of 
Junior Colleges, at Spokane, Washing- 
ton; and the California Junior College 
Federation, at San Francisco, California. 
He also conferred with junior college 
leaders in these areas concerning de- 
sirable future activities of the Associ- 
ation. In addition he addressed a meet- 
ing of the combined service clubs at 
Boise, Idaho, with reference to their pro- 
posed new public junior college, and met 
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with a special committee responsible for 
planning suitable courses for it. 
During six weeks in June and July he 


was at the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he gave a course on 
“The Junior College.” During this time 
he also spoke at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Princi- 
pals at their San Francisco meeting, con- 
ferred with numerous California junior 
college leaders, completed the section on 
junior colleges for the forthcoming 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
developed plans and forms for the 
volume American Junior Colleges, did 
a good deal of editorial work for the 
autumn issues of the Journal, and formu- 
lated plans for the coming year’s ac- 
tivities of the Association. On his way 
back to Washington in August he 
stopped at Columbia to confer with the 
members of the Convention Committee 
and to make preliminary plans for the 
meeting. 


ARTICLES IN HARPER’S 


Harper’s Magazine has generously 
given the Association permission to re- 
print two brief articles which it has pub- 
lished concerning the junior college 
movement. One is by Mr. Hollinshead, 
the present president of our Association; 
the other is by Mr. Bishop, last year’s 
vice-president. Copies were sent to the 
head of each junior college in the coun- 
try in May. Additional copies can be 
furnished, if they prove useful. Adminis- 
trators may be able to secure republica- 
tion of them, in whole or in part (with 
proper credit, of course), in local com- 
munity or college papers. Or they may 
be useful in public addresses. 


RADIO PLAYS 


The Association has mimeographed 
five radio plays for possible use by 
junior colleges which broadcast local 
programs. Four of these were written by 
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members of the radio speech class of 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey. 
The fifth was written by Miss Kathleen 
Seagraves of Stockton Junior College, 
California. 

Copies of these will be sent to 
any junior college in the country at 
5 cents each or 25 cents for the five, to 
cover cost of paper and postage. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 


As authorized by the Association at 
its Grand Rapids meeting, appropriate 
membership certificates have been de- 
signed and have been distributed to all 
member junior colleges in the country 
which have approved the information 
blank sent them. If you have not yet re- 
ceived your certificate, which is suitable 
for framing, please write the Secretary’s 
office concerning it. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FOLDERS 


The Association has printed two small 
folders designed to give in compact 
form the most significant facts concern- 
ing the junior college movement and 
the Association. Copies of them were 
sent in May to the head of each junior 
college in the country. Additional copies 
can be furnished to any administrators 
who can use them to good advantage. 


CHOOSING CAREERS 


Morton Junior College, Illinois, has 
issued an attractive booklet designed to 
answer five questions: What do you 
know? What can you do? Where will 
you go? How much will it costs? Are 
you in the right lane? It gives specific 
information concerning courses offered 
at Morton preparatory to general educa- 
tion, business management, secretarial, 
teaching, home planning, art, chemical 
engineering, commerce, dentistry, engi- 
neering, forestry, government service, 
journalism, law, library, medicine, 
music, nursing, and pharmacy. 
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WittuaM A. McCALt, Measurement. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1939. 535 


pages. 


Measurement is a revision of the 
author’s How to Measure in Education, 
which for a score of years has aided 
many teachers to a better knowledge 
and use of modern methods of measure- 
ment in the field of education. For a 
time measurement was ahead of educa- 
tion. The author fears that now the 
reverse is in danger of happening. 
Therefore “this book has been written 
not only to preserve the good that is in 
the status quo but also to yank meas- 
urement out of its statistical compla- 
cency, infuse in it a new spirit, sensitize 
it to the life that is outside as well as 
inside textbooks, place it, as in former 
years, in the van of education.” Most 
of the book concerns especially the ele- 
mentary school field, from which the 
bulk of the illustrative material is drawn, 
but parts of it are sufficiently general to 
be of distinct value to junior college in- 
structors. The first chapter, “A Phil- 
osophy of Measurement” is particularly 
stimulating. The 35-page list of avail- 
able tests, classified by fields and sub- 
jects, will be helpful, but it would have 
been more useful if more information 
than only the name of the test and of 
the publisher had been given. 


Atvin Euricu, (Chairman), General 
Education in the American College. 
Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 1939. 382 
pages. 


This volume presents a stimulating 
and constructive series of chapters on 


the reorganization of the instructional 
offerings of the American college to meet 
the needs of present-day students. 
Among the contributors, in addition to 
the chairman, are A. J. Brumbaugh and 
John Dale Russell (University of Chi- 
cago), Malcolm MacLean (University 
of Minnesota), Earl McGrath and Karl 
Bigelow (American Council on Educa- 
tion), Daniel Prescott (Rutgers Univer- 
sity), Homer Rainey (American Youth 
Commission), B. Lamar Johnson (Ste- 
phens College) , Gordon Mackenzie (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), Donald Cottrell 
and Ralph Powers (Columbia Univer- 
sity), and President Henry Wriston 
(Brown University). Many of the con- 
tributions deal directly with the prob- 
lems of the junior college and the whole 
discussion, of course, is closely related 
to fundamental junior college problems. 
Dr. Rainey discusses the implication of 
certain factors at the junior college 
level; Dr. Johnson devotes his entire 
chapter to the junior college, treating 
especially Pasadena, University of Chi- 
cago, and Stephens; and there are nu- 
merous references to junior colleges and 
education at the junior college level by 
other authors. 


Hucu M. BELL, The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Personal Counseling. Stan- 


ford University Press, California. 
1939. 167 pages. 


This volume is a revision of the au- 
thor’s earlier work The Theory and 
Practice of Student Counseling, pub- 
lished in 1935. It is written with spe- 
cial reference to the author’s Adjustment 
Inventory which has proved helpful to 
so many junior college counselors in 
studying the adjustment difficulties of 
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their students. The present volume re- 
views in detail the construction and use 
of the Student Adjustment Inventory and 
extends and revises the device in the 
form of a School Inventory and Adult 
Adjustment Inventory. The intelligent 
use of these instruments should aid ma- 
terially the junior college counselor to 
secure reliable and valid information 
concerning certain aspects of personality 
in such a form as to be readily under- 
stood both by counselor and by student. 


KENNETH L. HEATON and _ VIVIAN 
WEEDON, The Failing Student: a Study 
of Academic Failure and the Implica- 
tions for Education. University of 


Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 286 
pages. 


This report is a service study spon- 
sored by four Michigan colleges (Al- 
bion, Central State Teachers, Michigan 
State, and Olivet) to assist them in their 
efforts to reduce the amount of aca- 
demic failure through modifications in 
their plans of guidance, administration, 
and instruction. It is based upon the 
study of 938 students on probation, who 
cooperated by supplying the necessary 
data on their study habits, their prob- 
lems of finances, health, personal and 
social life; and by taking a series of 
examinations covering essential abilities 
and knowledge. Suggestions are made 
for readjustments; but the findings will 
be significant to other colleges only in 
so far as those colleges recognize similar 
problems and see the possibility of simi- 
lar solutions. 


Harotp S. DIEHL and CwHartes E. 
SHEPARD, The Health of College Stu- 
dents. American Council on Educa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 1939. 169 
pages. 


This careful study of the health of 
4,800 young people and of the health 
programs of 500 institutions of higher 
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education in the United States is another 
of the significant special studies which 
has been sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission. College youth, a 
selected group with favorable economic 
status, present an unusually broad 
sample for an intensive investigation 
of health problems. This has been sup- 
plemented by information on nearly 
10,000 young men in the CCC camps. 
The concluding chapter, “Suggestions 
for Organization and Development of 
College Student Health Service,” wiil be 
found particularly helpful for junior 
colleges. An appendix contains 16 de- 
tailed statistical tables and charts, a list 
of 500 cooperating institutions, and a 
classified bibliography of 341 titles. Un- 
fortunately the book lacks an index. 


NEwTon Epwarps, Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Youth: A National 
Responsibility. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 


189 pages. 


The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, the National Resources 
Committee, and the American Youth 
Commission cooperated in sponsoring 
this very significant study. This mono- 
graph dramatically and convincingly 
portrays the unequal distribution of edu- 
cational opportunities among the sev- 
eral states and among the communities 
within the states. Professor Edwards 
provides a collection and analysis of 
data pointing toward federal aid for edu- 
cation which should assist in equalizing 
the educational program. Administra- 
tors interested in securing some equal- 
ized plan for partial state support of 
junior colleges will find much that is 
suggestive and helpful. An appendix 
provides 22 tablets of important data. 
One of these shows the youth population 
of junior college age relative to adult 
population by regions and states. While 
the average for the country is 67 young 

eople of junior college age (18 and 


19) for each 1,000 adults (20 to 64), 
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the ratio varies from a maximum of 
103 in South Carolina to only 50 in Cali- 
fornia and 49 in Nevada. 


EDUCATIONAL POoOLicIES COMMISSION, 
Social Services and the Schools. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1939. 147 pages. 


School officials are frequently called 
upon to make decisions regarding the 
relationships of public education to 
other social services. A comprehensive 
policy is needed against which current 
and proposed practices can be checked. 
In order to meet this need the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has devel- 
oped and presents in this book a sys- 
tematic analysis of cooperative relation- 
ships between public schools and public 
health, welfare, and recreation agencies 
and public libraries. The Commission 
presents sixteen constructive recommen- 
dations for suitable and desirable coor- 
dination based upon the first one that 
“a plan based on local circumstances, 
encompassing the relationships of exist- 
ing and needed social services, be de- 
veloped in each community.” An ap- 
pendix contains a brief description of 
social services in six communities, a 
summary of conditions reported by 414 
cities and counties, and a classified 
bibliography of 33 titles. 


Howard W. Opum, American Social 
Problems: An Introduction to the 
Study of the People and their Dilem- 
mas. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1939. 549 pages. 


According to the author this “work 
has two main purposes: first, to present 
a comprehensive, authentic, and vivid 
picture of the American scene with the 
chief emphasis always on the people and 
their dilemmas; and, second, to set up 
a realistic framework of inquiry through 
which the answers to many of their 


questions may be sought.” That he 
has accomplished this dual purpose with 
rare ability and insight is evident upon 
a careful examination of the book. It 
would form an admirable basis for a 
junior college course in sociology or 
social problems. The emphasis is on 
concrete problems and real social dilem- 
mas. The illustrations are unusually 
arresting. The tables of significant sta- 
tistical data present a mass of material 
for thoughtful analysis. Valuable aids 
to the student in his “search for the 
answers are offered in the concluding 
chapter. 


Wauace T. Wait, The Science of Hu- 
man Behavior. Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1938. 335 pages. 


Written for the college freshman level, 
this fundamental text in psychology in 
a fresh, informal way presents a gen- 
eralized account of the factors govern- 
ing human behavior. It provides sim- 
ple explanations, in terms of natural 
law, of the phenomena of everyday ex- 
perience. The author has carefully 
studied over a long period the questions 
students ask about themselves and those 
they know. In this text he brings to- 
gether the material that most satisfac- 
torily answers them. In answering the 
students’ eternal question, “How do we 
get that way?” he presupposes neither 
an exceptional aptitude for dealing with 
abstractions nor any previous study of 
psychology. He skillfully consolidates 
the student’s own observation of be- 
havior prior to any formal psychological 
study, and furnishes him with the basis 
for future systematic generalization. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material 
closely correlated with the text. Exer- 
cises at the ends of chapters are a means 
of assuring further application of prin- 
ciples discussed to other instances of 
common human experience. The refer- 
ences have been chosen primarily for 
their interest and general appeal to the 
unsophisticated reader. 
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And, of the specific additions in the general field 
of commerce, accounting was one of those in 
which there were the most additions.” 


3535. CoyLe, Irvin F., “Reconditioning Pays 
aol eal School Executive, 58:28-29 (June 
939). 


Description of changes in plant and furnishings 
of Junior College of Flat River, Missouri, and 
evaluation of the effects of the changes on the 
standards of student work. 


3536. Cutp, L. O., “The Content and Purpose 
of Business Education as Provided at the Ful- 
lerton Junior College,” National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, 6:22-25 (December 1937). 


“Fullerton Junior College has as its largest 
department except physical education ... the 
Department of Commerce. Almost 600 students 
are taking one or more subjects in some business 
field. About 350 are pursuing the terminal, highly 
specialized, vocational courses which are designed 
as a preparation for a job. Work is offered in 
three main fields, bookkeeping and accounting, 
secretarial, and merchandising.” 


3537. Curoge, Puiip R. V., “New York City 
Examines Its Secondary School Conscience,” 
School Review, 47:416-24 (June 1939). 


Includes discussion of the 6-4-4 plan, particu- 
larly as developed at Pasadena, California. 


3538. Cutten, GeorceE B., “The Future of the 
American Liberal-Arts College,” Journal of 
Higher Education 10:59-67 (February 1939). 


An address given at the Centennial Convocation 
of Acadia University by the president of Colgate 
University. Includes considerable discussion of 
the place of the junior college and its effect on 
the liberal arts colleges. 


3539. Davis, Marie, “Family Relationships 
Studied at Cottey College,” P. E. O. Record, 
51:10-11 (February 1939). 


Description of course given for second year 
students dealing with the development of the 
family as an institution, the place of the family 
in society, the personality functions of the home, 
and the place of the family in the near future. 


3540. Davis, Wayne, “How to Choose a Jun- 
ior College, Harper’s, New York (1939), 249 
pages. 

For a review of this comprehensive directory 


of private junior colleges see Junior College 
Journal, 9:408 (April 1939). 


3541. DeaL, L. L., “Office Practice at Arm- 
strong College,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, 14:15-16 (June 1939). 


‘The office practice course, being truly a finish- 
ing course, should cover the theory and principles 
of office procedure, office organization, and a 
study of common office machines and equipment. 
This course, more perhaps than any other, should 
hold as its objective the development of those 
personal qualities so necessary for desirable con- 
tacts with other members of society.”’ 


3542. Doucias, Lioyp V., “A Symposium on 
Vocation Courses in California Junior Col- 
leges,” Education Abstracts, 4:77 (February 
1939). 


Abstracts of four articles in California Journal 
of Secondary Education for November 1938. See 
Nos. 3459, 3474, 3478, and 3489. 


3543. Douctas, Lioyp V., “Contribution of a 
Junior College Museum,” Education Abstracts, 
4:145 (April 1939). 

Abstract of article by H. E. Tyler with same 


title in California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 13:415-17 (November 1938). See No. 3638. 


3544. Douctass, A. A., “Sacramento Junior 
College Expands Its Program,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 14:60-61 
(January 1939). 


Announcement of expansion to meet more ef- 
fectively the needs of the community in various 
lines. 


3545. Douctass, A. A., “San Francisco Junior 
College Plans Vocational Insurance Courses,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
14:60 (January 1939). 


Announcement of new courses to be given with 
cooperation of state insurance commissioner. 


3547. Douctass, A. A., “A Cooperative Film 
Library at Stockton Junior College,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 14:188-89 
(March 1939). 


Individual schools buy memberships in the 
library at $10 to $50 each and receive the use 
for one week each of certain films. 


3548. Douctass, A. A., “San Francisco Junior 
College Develops Horticulture Course,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 14: 
186-87 (March 1939). 


Discusses cooperation with various leaders in the 
field in the development of a new semi-professional 
course. 
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